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English Cathedrals from an American Point 

of View. 

IMES are changed 
since, as Kingsley 
recorded, Americans 
who arrived at Liver- 
pool would § go 
straight to Chester 
and remain a dis- 
proportionate time 
there, although told 
of better Medizeval 
monuments in store 

for them, unable to tear themselves away 

from “the first old things we have ever seen.” 

American visitors are becoming captious and 

critical now, and the difficulty seems to be 

to find any “old things” in their mother 
country good enough to satisfy them. They 
have cast in their lot with the French, 
and think it sfirifuel to rail at English 
art, whether in the shape of painting or 
architecture, until one of them the other day 
let the cat of prejudice out of the bag of 
ignorance by praising up Turners “ Dido 

Building Carthage ” under the impression 

that it was the Claude, and that the Claude 
net it was the Turner; a blunder never 
acknowledged or rectified, though the writer 
must inevitably have heard of it. The same 
spirit is apparent in Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
book on the English Cathedrals,* which 
made its first appearance as a series of 
atticles in the Century Magazine, and is now 
collected into a handsome volume along with 

Mr. Pennell’s pretty but in an architectural 

sense very inadequate illustrations. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes very well and 
with a good deal of enthusiasm for and interest 
her subject, but one gets rather weary of 
the perpetual carping against English Gothic 
because it is not like French Gothic; as if, 
"en supposing French were in every way 
superior to English (which is not the case), 
were not clearly an advantage to the 
World, as Well as a credit to English 
builders, that a separate type'should have 

*n developed here, instead of a mere 
“Petition of the French type. This tone is 











“ “English Cathedrals”: By Mrs. Schuyler Van 
‘isselaer. Illustrated with 150 drawings by Joseph 
‘nell. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 





with at all events much less excuse. 





hardly surprising when we find the writer, 
after confessing to only being able to regard 
the subject as an amateur, mentioning Mr. 
Moore’s book on Gothic architecture, with its 
paradoxical views and absolutely French 
standpoint, as “the only one book in 
the English language” (the American 
language?) “which to me seems really 
good for beginners’ use.” It is still more 
amusing to read further on that probably no 
one but an American will ever write a com- 
plete and impartial history of Gothic archi- 
tecture, because national prejudices are so 
strong, while Americans ‘ have no inborn 
ineradicable preference for any given form of 
Medizeval art.” No inborn one, naturally; 
but they have taken up the French prejudices 
to such an extent that it seems almost 
their pride to be more French than the 
French themselves. On the contrary we 
believe that anything like an _ impartial 
examination of the mass of English critical 
writing on Medizval architecture would 
absolutely justify the statement that we are 
the only nation which so far has gone into 
the subject in anything like a spirit of im- 
partiality. English writers on the subject 
are the only ones who have shown the 
capacity for perceiving and admitting that 
the Medizeval architecture of another country 
is superior to their own in many of the 
most important qualities, as we have ad- 
mitted in regard to French Gothic ever since 
we began seriously to study it. It is not on 
this ground that we complain of French 
critics and their American shadows. It is 
simply that they are absolutely and. ludi- 
crously devoid of that very impartiality about 
which they prate, to the length of refusing 
for the most part to admit any special or 
distinctive merit in English architecture at 
all, giving it a grudging and condescending 
recognition only in the few instances in 
which it appears to follow French models. 
It is ridiculous for people who write thus to 
talk of impartiality. As for the Germans, 
they seem never to have recognised the fact 
that there is any Gethic architecture except 
their own, any more than the French, and 


We do not say that Mrs. Van Rensselaer 


her countrymen. She has evidently a great 
interest in the English cathedrals, and appre- 
ciates some of their beauties, though we are 
continually finding this disparaging com- 
parison with French work ‘thrust upon us in 
her pages, in cases where the merits and 
qualities of the two schools of architecture 
are quite distinct and will hardly bear com- 
parison; and her best praises for English 
work are frequently bestowed exactly on those 
buildings or portions of buildings which in 
England we consider the most defective. It 
will be a surprise to most English readers 
(except, we suppose, Yorkshiremen) to be 
told that the west front of York is “ unques- 
tionably the best cathedral facade in Eng- 
land.” Most of us think it one of the worst; 
commonplace in detail and very defective in 
the design of its towers; but we presume 
the secret of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s admira- 
tion for it is that is a version, though an 
‘imperfect and unimpressive” one, of 
the “logical and beautitul French type” of 
cathedral facade. There could scarcely be a 
more naive confession of want of critical eye 
and of blind adherence to an arbitrarily 
chosen critical standard. The French type 
of facade is the one perfect one, and the 
English is to be judged according as it does. 
or does not conform to that standard. And. 
what are we to think of a critical judgment 
which would put the facade of York, in 
architectural genius and interest, above those 
of Peterborough, Wells, and Ely (taking Ely 
as it would be if it were complete)? We 
find the same bondage to a hard-and-fast 
rule in the comparison set: up between the 
fronts of Wells and Notre Dame. It is quite 
true that there is a good deal that is archi- 
tecturally defective in the facade of Wells, 
and that its effect isto a great extent owing to- 
its crowd of sculpture: but the writer seems. 
perfectly blind to the real poetry and pictur- 
esqueness which crowns. this work, in spite 
of some defects of design. She says, “ Put 
this beside the front of Nétre Dame 


in Paris, and we see merely effective arrange- 
ment contrasted with a true architectural 
conception where all parts are beautiful in 
themselves, yet where each is admirably 
related to all others—where the design truth- 





goes to the extreme Gallic views of some of 


fully expresses the building behind it, and 
ad 
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unity of effect co-exists with great variety.” 
True that Notre Dame is a much more 
logicaJly designed front; but it is a tame 
and commonplace one in comparison with 
Wells, and if France had nothing finer than 
that to show among her “ logically designed ” 
cathedral facades, England would be facile 
princeps. That this is not the case, taking 
the architecture of the two countries as a 
whole, does not alter the fact that this par- 
ticular criticism is a very narrow and partial 
one, born of prepossession rather than per- 
ception. 

The twelve English cathedrals selected for 
illustration (the original articles having been 
limited to twelve) were Canterbury, Peter- 
borough, Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Lin- 
coln, Ely, Wells, Winchester, Gloucester, York, 
and London: and we do know that a better 
selection could have been made. Among 
these the author seems inclined to give the 
highest admiration to Lincoln as a whole. 
In her remarks on the front of Lincoln she 
appears to have let,her hard-and-fast rules of 
criticism go for a moment, and admits that 
while the front of Lincoln is not an organic 
composition, “it is a splendid stretch of 
wall, and gives the observer such an 
emotion as seldom stirs him when he 





views an English cathedral from the 
west.” The fact is that the question 
whether a facade of this kind - should 
entirely represent the building behind 


it, or should rather act as a grand screen, is 
one which has always been more or fess an 
open one in architecture ; and though Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer objects to the front of Wells 
as exaggerating the width of the building, 
she admits that on going round to the side 
of the nave some of the advantage of this 
arrangement, in giving force to the grouping, 
is quite apparent. She finds fault with the 
Salisbury front for the same reason of 
illogicality. We should have thought it more 
reasonable to find fault with it. for its in- 
herent weakness of design. In Peterborough 
facade the author can see only “an irrational 
piece of work, which lacks not only struc- 
tural connexion with the church, but 
structural affinity with the design.” Of 
course it lacks structural connexion with 
the church, for a reason which is one of the 
most interesting facts in the history of the 
building, viz.: that it was not the originally 


designed facade, but was thrown out 
in front of the intended line of the 
facade, as an effort of ambition to 


out-do the new facade of Ely. For 
any one who cannot see in this front a 
grand architectural conception—one of the 
grandest in the world, we can only say that 
we pity him or her. Then Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer moralises upon the destructive 
force of the arch, and seems to think that the 
partial failure of the central piers, which 
necessitated the intrusion of the later porch 
to strengthen them, was owing to this vicious 
and dangerous employment of these enor- 
mous arches. That is all nonsense. Those 
piers as designed, with the flanking towers 
as abutments, are amply sufficient to carry 
the arches for as many ages as stone would 
remain undisintegrated, in an engineering 
sense, and ‘are amply sufficient to the eye 
also, as a matter of architectural design. The 
failure of the piers was due to the same 
cause as the failure of the crossing-piers, 
which have had to be rebuilt; viz., bad and 
scamped building, and bad foundations, to 
which latter cause is owing the fact also that 
the facade is leaning out from the church. 
If the piers had been built as they ought to 
have been built, in the mere matter of 
masonry work, the design is perfectly stable. 

In her conclusion that it was an essential 
timidity of hand or timidity of imagination, 
one or the other, which led the English 
builders to be content with much more 
moderate proportions in height than the 
French ones, the author is very probably 
right: either that they dared not build as 
boldly, with flying buttresses of such span 
as the French did, or that they preferred a 
sober and quiet proportion in their buildings. 
In either case, as she observes, it is timidity 


of one kind or another ; a less soaring genius ; 
and that it was timidity in regard to execu- 
tion seems probable when we consider how 
often timber roofs or wooden vaults are 
found where in France we should find a stone 
vault. On the other hand it must not be 
forgotten that the unrestricted and bold use 
of flying buttresses in many French buildings 
destroys architectural breadth and repose, 
and gives them too much the air of a 
system of stone scaffolding; and _ that 
something is to be said for the architec- 
tural breadth and repose of line of our 
English examples, to whatever motive this 
more simple and unassuming manner of 
building is to be attributed. 

In dealing with St. Paul’s, which closes 
the series, the author is;fully just to Wren 
and to the great qualities of his building ; 
perhaps more than just, for she maintains 
that the provision of an.inner and outer 
dome, so as to preserve a good proportion 
both internally and externally, is one of the 
best points in the design; and this conten- 
tion might be quite justified if it were not for 
the stone lantern, which externally appears 
to rest on the timber dome, which could not 
possibly carry it; whereas in reality it is a 
piece of masonry structure protruding from 
below a construction in another material 
and totally unconnected with it, like a piece 
of rock protruding above the water. That 
is the weak point to an architect; just one 
of the points, perhaps, which an amateur 
writer could not be expected to perceive. 

In general, however, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
writes on Gothic architecture with more 
knowledge and critical faculty than is usual 
with amateurs, and she would perhaps have 
done still better in this respect had she relied 
more on her own original lights instead of 
putting herself under the bondage of French- 
American prejudices. She has also got up 
the history of her cathedrals carefully, and 
therefore gives to the general reader a good 
deal of information, while her style of writing 
is, in a literary sense, always picturesque and 
interesting. 

Of the illustrations it may be said that they 


they appeared as sketches to illustrate a set 
of magazine articles, than they do as illus- 
trations to a book in a more permanent form. 
From this point of view they are very in- 
adequate. Ina picturesque sense they are 
always pleasing, but in a large and import- 
ant-looking volume on an architectural sub- 
|ject one requires something more than that ; 
and the truth is that while Mr. Pennell’s 
sketches make very pretty pictures, they are 
for the most part totally valueless as architec- 
tural illustrations, though they are very 
pleasant additions to a volume which may 
take rank as a charming drawing-room book, 
relieved by a literary style and artistic know- 
ledge beyond what we generally expect to 
find in that class of publication. 
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THE LIGHTING OF 

THE NON -HYPASTHRAL TEMPLES 
OF THE GREEKS. 
BY W. WATKISS LLOYD. 


BHT excavations of the Society of 
Aly) Dilettanti have certainly put be- 
yond question that the temple of 
ean Jupiter Olympius at Athens, which, 
Hadrian completed, endowed with a chrysele- 
phantine statue of the god, and dedicated, 
was certainly octastyle, not, as so long 
believed, decastyle. It is not clear, how- 
ever, in what way, according to Dr. Dérpfeld, 
this discovery throws a new light upon the 
description of hypzthral temples given by 
Vitruvius, or bears upon the question whether 
the nave of either this temple or the Par- 
thenon received light from above or exclu- 
sively through the doorway. Considerable 
confusion has been introduced into the dis- 
cussion, as also into Dr. Dérpfeld’s paper, by 
the application of the term “hypzethral 
temples” to temples assumed to have 








received some light through an opening in 
the roof. Vitruvius is quite explicit as to his 





looked much better and more adequate when |: - - - 


meaning of the term; an hypethral temple 
had a cella without a roof; it was fully Open 
to the sky. So Josephus adverts to th 
courts which surrounded the sanctuary of the 
temple at Jerusalem as “the hypeethra 
temple.” Stonehenge may be called » 
hypethral temple. ‘There is no more authy. 
rity.for applying the term to a roofed temp, 
having an opening for a toplight, than thep 
has been for coining the word hyJethron 1 
signify such an opening for illumination, 
There can be no doubt that Vitruyiy 
represented the Olympieion to himself as, 
true hypethral temple; but it is quit 
uncertain what condition it was in when 
wrote, which was after Sulla had carried g 
some of the columns to Rome, from what wa 
itself an unfinished structure. His pillage 
was intended to be applied to the temple g 
Jupiter Capitolinus, but whether he laid hang 
on columns of the peristyle as worthiest 
account of their magnitude, or any othex 
it is impossible to say and futile to conjecture 
It is, therefore, absolutely uncertain why 
was the extent of the work done by Hadrian 
and how tar his completed temple, which j 
any case was not a Greek but a Romap. 
Greek work, conformed in plan to what wa 
already in existence when Vitruvius wrote ¢ 
to his conception of what it was intended ty 
be. 

It appears that editors and critics hap 
arrived at an agreement as to the reading, 
the paragraph of Vitruvius bearing on og 
question, which is best approved by collatin 
of the best manuscripts. But this is, 
process which, even when most successful 
often only brings us part of our wy 
towards the intelligible. Scholars knowty 
well how manuscripts, which are not ony 
the best available, but are even comparative) 
excellent, will constantly only provide then 
after all with a text which is nonsense, ani 
still clamours for the sagacious correction 0 
an Elmsley or a Porson. What but a gros 
self-contradiction is put before us by sucha 
approved reading as,—‘‘ The Hypeethrosis 
indeed decastyle in the pronaos and pos 
cum; it has all the rest like the diptems 
of this, however, there is no example 
at Rome, but an octastyle at Athens in the 
Olympian Temple.” 

There is very strong presumption tht 
‘octastylos” is a gloss which either creptin 
from the margin or was boldly inserted i 
the text, by one who knew Hadrian’s temple 
and nothing at all of its antecedents, Such 
sense-confusing—however honestly meant- 
insertions are among the noted sources d 
corruption which the true critic is ever 
his guard against and prepared to have to 
make allowance for. 

Munificent, extravagant as Hadrian wast 
his architectural operations from one endd 
his empire to the other, it is quite co 
ceivable that in taking over what Sulla my 
have left of the temple begun as decastyl 
and properly hypzethral, he may willingy 
have entertained the more moderate ail 
speedier scheme of completion as # 
octastyle. This would economise at leat 
sixteen of these colossal columns and reduce 
the span of the cella, at whatever expens of 
reducing the form of the general temple 
very ungainly proportions. The account 0! 
the contents of the cella given by Pausamlas 
proves that in this final form at leastit could 
not have been fully open to the skj- 
hypethral; and the mode of lighting tt falls 
into the general inquiry of the scheme 
applied to the Parthenon and other G 
temples of considerable size. 

What difficulties there are in these cas 
are not to be evaded by exaggerating Me 
value of the illumination, which, passiM 
through a portico and pronaos to fea 
the door, had to penetrate thence almost 
a hundred feet to display the beauties ° 
a chryselephantine statue ; nor is it reaso® 
able to seek help by extenuating the inte 
of the Greeks in contemplating suc 
enrichments as the designs on the 
and interior of the shield of Athene, 4" 
along the edges of her sandal-soles. . 
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the characters are absent from the scene; 
it is a day when the Acropolis is open, 
and they have gone up sight-seeing. As 
regards orientation,—it seems scarcely a 
int to be refined upon. The religious 
festivals of Greece, like our own, were 
arranged coincidently with the epochs of the 
ear; and as the temples, like our” own 
cathedrals, were laid out pretty accurately 
east and west, the relation of both to the 
glar-rays could not but have been,—inten- 
tionally or not,—from time to time in con- 
spicuous agreement. ‘The temple at Basse, 
which fronted north and south, is the great 
exception ; when this is accounted for, other 
slight divergences may possibly be worth 
attention. 
“Apparently Dr. Dérpfeld holds that those 
Greek temples, even of the magnitude of the 
Patthenon and the Olympieion, which were 
not entirely open to the sky, received no 
‘et whatever from above, but exclusively 
through the great doorway. There are, 
however, architects and archeologists enough 
who will demur to the notion of such illu- 
mination being sufficient or satisfactory, and, 
onthe assumption that light was admitted 
fom above, will regard the true problem to 
be—In what manner was this contrived ? 

The problem is of admitted difficulty ; the 

ter is the reason that confusion should 
not be introduced into the subject by 
admitting pure conjecture into what is put 
forward as a deliberate conclusion. We all 
remember how James Fergusson was some- 
what given to this self-indulgence, and a 
fiend who «most admired and was most 
attached to him was sometimes, when hard 
pressed, put to straits to make it understood 
that his assent to a theory.did not amount to 
—"So the Parthenon must have been 
lighted”; but only to—‘ It would have been 
quite possible so to light the Parthenon.” It 
may be perhaps possible to go as far con- 
sientiously with respect to the schemes of 
Mr.Falkener and Mr. Penrose,—and indeed 
of Mr. Cockerell,in the case of Bassze ; and so 
foranynumber of other arbitrary suggestions 
which might exercise the invention and 
ingenuity of architects,—but that is all, and 
amounts to very little indeed. 

Pleasant as such divergencies into the 
open fields of imagination may be, they are 
sadly adverse to the sober-minded cultiva- 
tion-of scientific archeology. This demands 
that no definite limit of evidence which 
bears upon the question should be neglected, 
and that neither should it be pressed beyond 
its due significance, and that conjectures 
should be’ employed as instruments of 
analysis, not adopted as elements of an ex- 
panation, Finally, it is imperative on the 
inquirer to have the courage to stay his foot 
won the line beyond ‘which he cannot 
a firm ground, and to plainly 

$0, , 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth very justly called 
atention in the course of the recent dis- 
tission to his brother’s paper, read in 1866, 
tititled “Suggestions respecting the Roofs 
of Temples called Hypzethral,”—“ miscalled 
typethral” would have been the true 
phrase. In this certain tiles were engraved 

the sketch book,” not of Mr, 
Cockerell, but of Baron Haller, in the pos- 
sssion of Mr. Cockerell, who was not himself 
petsonally concerned in the excavations at 
baile The drawings in the book—the 
$ of Mr. Cockerell’s noble work—are 
aa with admirable precision and detail, 
pri forms of the exceptional tiles in 
‘ on are such as to indicate. absolutely 
€ border of an opening in the system of 
marble tiling—itself a marvel of elaboration 
and ingenuity. 
Fees Papworth rightly drew attention to the 
3 gi of the ordinary marble tiles (3 ft. 
ory 2 ft. 1 in.) of the Phigaleian temple, 
; Poa ae IS no reason why the tile for a 
fag application, of which we have only a 
ne should not have been even much 
, Seles mar it gives no information how 
below ponding opening in the ceiling 

Y Was treated, but it is valuable pre- 

pve evidence so far as it goes. Of 






















course, it is quife possible that the assumed | 


opening in the tiling may have been managed 
differently in different—in earlier or later 
instancés, in larger or smaller examples. 

Nor is it prudent to treat as of no signifi- 
cance the numerous stone and marble tombs 
which are manifest models of small temples, 
and exhibit roofs of which the ridge lines are 
interrupted by square frames which lie saddle- 
wise across them. Dr. Murray described 
one such in the British Museum, ‘a very 
large marble tomb with a roof,” having at 
each end a small'square opening near the 
ridge covered with small panels, which fitted 
and rested on ledges. These seemed to Mr. 
Murray to look a little like some process of 
lighting from the roof, but he thought they 
might have served for putting in customary 
offerings on the anniversary of death. But, we 
ask, Why, then, were there two? Astronger 
presumption is that they represent orifices 
lighting two separate apartments,—a naos 
and an opisthodomus. But such tombs are 
very numerous, and usually with only a 
single central horizontal,—we had almost 
said—sash-frame. Mr. Cockerell engraves 
one in his great work, and gives references 
to others. It will be observed that from the 
low angle of the temple roofs, the slight 
elevation of the sides of such a frame above 
the tiling would quite obviate any appear- 
ance of an unsightly notch in the ridge line ; 
the interruption of this would be quite out 
of sight. 

Again, there is a suggestive indication 
which should not be neglected in Dr. 
Murray’s remark as to the traditional treat- 
ment of the lacunaria. There is no reason 
to doubt that the coffered ceilings, of not 
only the peristyles but the pronaos and 
posticum of a temple, are only continuations 
of the same scheme of enrichment of the 
general ceiling of the large apartment. We 
may accept it as an imitation in marble of 
elaborate timber panelling. Dr. Murray 
puts the question “Why should the lacu- 
naria be pierced with a square hole in the 
centre and then elaborately covered over on 
the top with a slab on which is painted a star 
or something of that sort, unless there had 
been a previous time at which all these lacu- 
naria had been pierced with square holes 
through which to let light into the colonnade? ” 
He adds, “Then archeologists thought 
that something of the same sort might well 
have extended itself into the cella.” The 
archeologists seem to be on the true scent 
but to be hunting counter. The natural 
extension would be from the cella to the 
peristyle,—from the principal to the subordi- 
nate. That ‘the central square of the lacu- 
naria is frequently pierced and then covered 
by a separate piece of marble, may probably 
have béen to facilitate carving the mouldings. 
No colonnade or peristyle could have re- 
quired additional light, and that an apartment 
could have been made dependent for light on 
such a set of orifices, seems out of the 
question. But there are many ancient repre- 
sentations of ancient coffered ceilings—see 
especially the ruins of Baalbek and Palmyra 
—in which a large central space, usually 
square, sometimes polygonal, is represented 
as open to the sky and giving the model of a 
coffered opening which is repeated in the 
smaller surrounding subdivisions of the 
ceiling. The traditional star on a blue ground 
is significant as a reminiscence, 

The coffered ceiling, so -to call it, of the 
Pantheon at Rome, with its central opening 
to the sky, is nothing less than the same 
scheme modified for adjustment to a domical 
surface. So again in the arch of Titus, we 
pass under,a semi-cylindrical répresentation 
of a. coffered ceiling with a large central 
opening through which the emperor is seen 
ascending to his apotheosis in the sky. 

So far the presumption appears to be that 
the naos of such a temple as the Parthenon 
had a horizontal ceiling of elaborately 
coffered timber work; pierced by one larger 
and more elaborately coffered opening to the 
sky—sufficient by its size and position to 
illuminate statue and interior with daylight 
in a flood, or moderated easily to any degree 





that seasons or circumstances might require, 
and capable of being securely closed, 

A coffered timber ceiling harmonises with 
the general trabeative principle of the 
architecture, and the presumption in its 
favour must hold its ground, until it: is 
positively disproved, against any counter 
theory that leans at best upon a mere 
fanciful supposition of what could, would, 
should or might have been. 


Lis isabel el ape 
NOTES. 


appears that the. “Hope of 
English Architecture” is not ex- 
tinct in the Quarterly Review, 
: and that the same gentleman 
who made himself and the Quarterly a 
laughing-stock by the article under that 
title a good many years ago is still an 
accredited contributor on that subject, er 
else that he has left behind him a worthy 
successor. At all events the same method 
and the same delicate hand is discernible in 
the article in the current number of that 
review on ‘Architecture, a Business, a Pro- 
fession, or an Art?” There is the same 
wholesale abuse of architects, the same 
laudation of the artisan, and the same method 
of misleading ignorant readers by false repre- 
sentations, statements which are.true in the 
letter of the fact and entirely false in the 
suggeStion intended to be conveyed. In 
order to show the weakness of the modern 
draughtsman’s tracery window in comparison 
with the ‘working mason’s window of the 
middle ages, we are given two windows 
side by side, the modern example not 
being selected from the work of one of 
the best architects of the day, but from some 
of the tracery devised by the amateur 
bungler who is defacing St. Albans. The 
author could have found windows among the 
churches of Scott, Street, Pearson, and others, 
quite as well designed as the Medizeval 
example, as he knows perfectly well, but that 
would not have suited his purpose. Ofcourse 
he ignores the fact (or perhaps is ignorant 
of it) that a design in the shape of a drawing 
must have been made for what he chooses to 
call the “ artisan’s ” window, for the tracery 
could not have been set out and worked 
withaut it. But this is a mild example 
compared with the impudent travesty of the 
truth conveyed by the engraving of the recent 
hideous addition to the end of Somerset 
House, with the title ‘‘additions as designed 
by Fellows of the Institute.” Who is 
really responsible for that piece of vandal- 
ism we have never clearly understood; 
what we do know is that the Institute 
of “Architects protested in the strongest 
manner against this disfigurement of 
Somerset House, and memorialised the 
Office of Works on the subject, and that 
Department showed every disposition to 
have compelled the removal of the work, at 
the instance of the Institute of Architects, 
had it possessed the power to interfere, 
which unfortunately it had not. All this is 
carefully concealed from the lay reader, who 
is left to infer, as the author intended he 
should, that this represents the standard 
of taste of the Institute of Architects. A 
more discreditable misuse of the pages of a 
periodical for the defaming of a body against 
which the writer has a grudge we do not 
remember to have met with. The late Mr. 
John Murray, after the absurdities of the 
article on the “Hope of English Archi- 
tecture ” had been exposed, wrote to the 
then editor of this journal expressing his 
annoyance and regret that such an article 
should have appeared in the Review of which 
he was the publisher. Whether the present 
bearer of the name is equally enlightened on 
the subject we know not, but it is clear that 
the editor is no wiser in these matters than 
the editor of twenty years ago, and it is a 
significant instance of the ignorance of 
literary editors on subjects of this class that 
such a piece of captious and dishonest 
rhodomontade should be offered to the 





public as architectural criticism. 
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T last London is likely to have some- 
thing substantial done for technical 
education, The Special Committee of the 
London County Council recommends that a 
sum not exceeding 80,000/. a year should be 
given in grants to existing institutions. 
Polytechnic institutions are to _ receive 
16,0007. ; secondary and higher grade in day- 
schools for elementary scholars, 22,000/. ; 
art teaching, 10,000/.; and smaller sums, 
such as 4,000/,, go to technical museums. It 
is also suggested that hereafter the Council 
shall not only aid existing institutions, but 
also supply new ones. Certain conditions 
are to be made in return for these grants, as 
in the case of polytechnic institutions, the 
representation of the Council on the 
governing body, audit of account, and so 
forth. At present this is only a report; it 
remains to be seen whether the Council will 
adopt it wholly or in part, and it is to be 
hoped that after due deliberation and dis- 
cussion this body will see its way to give the 
residue of the wine and spirit duties which 
are available for the promotion of technical 
education to the purpose to which the Legis- 
lature intended that the money should be 
devoted. No doubt this report cannot be 
adopted without careful consideration: thus 
the creation of a municipal school of archi- 
tecture is hinted at rather than suggested. 
This will open a wide field for discussion. 
Again, it is proposed that out of the scholar- 
ship grant of 8,o00/., one thousand “ minor” 
scholarships should be endowed with 5/2. 
each. This appears to be a ridiculously 
smallsum. When the report is discussed 
by the Council we shall doubtless have 
occasion to return to this important subject. 





HERE have of late been rumours that the 
President of the Board of Trade 
intended to enlarge the Labour Bureau, 
which was established in 1886. This week 
that Minister gave information on the subject 
to a deputation, and also issued a memo- 
randum for the benefit of all concerned. It 
is proposed to constitute a separate Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade under the 
general control of Mr. Giffen, and with a 
Commissioner of Labour, a Chief Labour 
Correspondent, three additional similar 
officials, and a number of local corre- 
spondents. It is also proposed to publish a 
Labour Gazette at frequent intervals and 
various other information of a useful kind, 
The home of the Department will be at 43, 
Parliament-street. These changes have 
received much laudation or notice from the 
party press, but though we have no desire to 
minimise their usefulness nor to deny merit 
to the Minister responsible for them, yet to 
exaggerate their scope is only to cause 
disappointment. The collection and pub- 
lication of truthful information is ve 
valuable, but it will not enlarge the field of 
labour, though it will make the obtaining of 
employment easier, and will benefit employers 
and employed. 





HERE is no doubt that the success or 
non-success of the new departure of 

the London County Council in proposing to 
be, as far as possible, ‘its own builder,” 
will be largely dependent upon the holder of 
the important post of ‘“ Manager of Works 
‘and Stores,” which was filled up, at the 
meeting of the Council on Tuesday, by the 
appointment of Mr. Thomas Holloway, on 
the terms mentioned in our report on another 
page. We may congratulate the Council on 
having appointed a very able practical man, 
experienced in carrying out large works and 
in the direction of large numbers of work- 
men. Mr. Thomas Holloway will be known 
to many of our readers as having built the 
Hotel Métropole at Brighton, not as a con- 
tractor, but as master of works, under con- 
ditions somewhat analogousto those now pro- 
posed to be adopted by the London County 
Council. He was also associated with his 
brother, Mr. G. H. Holloway, in building the 
Holborn Restaurant, the Grand Hotel, the 


Hétel Métropole, and other large buildings 
which have been erected in London by the 
proprietors without the intervention of a 
general contractor. For the sake of the rate- 
payers we wish success to Mr. Holloway in 
his new work, but it is not to be denied that 
he has a difficult office to fill. 





UDGING by the continuous stream of 
complaints concerning the _ hardship 
inflicted by the revised railway rates, 

there will be no lack of material for the 

Mansion House meeting on Monday next. 

What will be lacking, are details of the 

reductions which, the railways companies 

contend, have necessitated the advances. 

There were plenty of statements published 

during the late inquiries, showing the 

enormous amounts which the companies 
estimated they were going to lose; but we 
have only seen one detailed table of estimated 
loss which has appeared since the new rates 
came into operation. This appears in the 
current number of the Razlway Official 

Gazette, and reads—“ The following table 

shows how “fhe railways (the italics are 

ours) will suffer under Class A (coal and iron 
ore) :— 


Old Rates. New Rates. 
s. d s. d. s. d 
ro miles O10 to 1.3 Oo 10 
2 ..i 2 6 to 210 24 
5° 5 4 2 to 4 9 sw 
100. ,, 9 4 to g §5 5 10 


There are several reasons why this estimate 
should be regarded with suspicion. The 
first thing which strikes one upon glancing at 
it is that, while there are variations indicated 
in the old rates, the new ones are repre- 
sented as being uniform for all lines. Such, 
however, is not the case. The figures quoted 
to prove how “the railways” will suffer only 
apply to five lines,-—the London and North 
Western and four other mineral-carrying 
lines, neither of which, we may safely assert, 
ever charged gs. 5d. (over a penny per ton 
per mile) for a hundred-mile haul of coal. 
Some of the smaller lines may have done so, 
but, to render the comparison fair, the rates 
which these latter are now empowered to 
charge should appear in the table also. The 
Midland and Great Eastern, even, may 
charge more than the sum named, their 
figure being Is. for ten miles, and 6s. 1d. for 
100 miles, while the South-Eastern, London 
and South-Western, &c., may demand Is. 3d. 
and 8s. Omitting all special maxima 
authorised, lest we should, in turn, make an 
unfair comparison, we present the following 
substitute for the table of new rates given in 
the Railway Official Gazétte :— 


s. d, s. d. 
‘‘ro miles, newrate o10 to «rt 6 
a " 24 to 3 5 
5° - ie 3 9 to 4 II 
ae. <4, ‘i 5 10 to 8 o” 
It should be remarked that these figures 


include no terminal charge for either end, 
although the companies are empowered to 
charge 3d. per ton at each end when they 
provide this accommodation. It will have 
been noticed that a correspondent from 
Portland gave particulars in a letter, published 
in our columns last week, of a rate advanced 
from 8s. to 18s. 6d.; but we doubt very 
much if anyone has been fortunate-enough to 
secure anything like a corresponding re- 
duction. It appears that the tradesmen of 
the Isle of Thanet have combined for the 
purpose of chartering barges for running 
backwards and forwards to London, while in 
certain Midland districts, where relief is 
found impracticable, the indignant agri- 
culturists talk of retaliating by agitation for 
increased assessment of railway property. 





HE subject of Professor Thompson’s 
second lecture on electric lighting was 

‘‘ Electric Lamps,” and the Theatre of the 
London Institution was, appropriately, 
lighted by electricity for the first time, if we 
except the occasion, referred to by the 








lecturer, when Sir George Grove illuminated 
it with spirals of incandescent platinum. 


lent by the Brush Company, which arriveg 
too late for the preceding lecture, the pro. 
fessor showed how an arc, which woulg 
burn under water, or even under paraffip 
oil, could be formed between two Slightly 
separated carbons. He then passed jy 
review the various devices to keep the length 
of the arc constant, and exhibited a lamp 
regulated by a small motor mechanisn 
which lengthened or shortened the arc ag 
required. The mechanism, however, faileg 
on this occasion to work, which gave the 
lecturer an opportunity of pointing out the 
great advantage ofa lamp with no mechanisn 
in it at all. The only example of an ar. 
lamp of this kind was the Jablochkof 
candle, which was next shown; its chief djs. 
advantages being that it was not silent, singe 
it must be worked with alternating currents. 
and that, if blown out, it could not relight 
itself. By way of introduction to the subject 
of glow-lamps, the lecturer caused. much 
amusement by a diagram showing the fa 
in gas shares on the announcement of 
Edison's discovery of an incandescent lamp; 
amusement, which was increased when x 
representation of that exceedingly primitire 
lamp’ was thrown on the screen. The 
various improvements were then successively 
shown, and the astuteness of Mr. Edison i 
adopting and patenting each as it appeared 
humourously noted. In _ conclusion, Pr 
fessor Thompson burst a_ glow-lamp by 
greatly over-running it, and discussed the 
question of most economical running. He 
stated that it had been calculated, as ther 
of greatest economy, that the annual cost of 
new lamps should be 17 per cent. of the 
annual cost of the whole installation, ip 


cluding interest on capital. 
ty connexion with the subject of ope 
spaces in London, we may call attention 
to the fact that the Board of Agricultue, 
acting under proviqggas of the Metropolita 
Commons Acts, 1€«!78, have certified : 
scheme with respecc to Broomhill, Dame, 
Gumping and Sparreyw commons in Oning 
ton parish, Kent, ana‘a scheme for Banstead 
Downs, Banstead Heath, Park Downs, and 
Burgh Heath, Surrey. Banstead Doms, 
intersected by the Sutton and Epsom Doms 
branch of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Company, lie about sft 
above sea level, and belong to the Sumey 
range of chalk hills. Dyer sang ther 
praises in his “ Fleece ”: the 





«é 


. « « Wide airy downs — 

‘‘ Are health's gay walks to shepherd and toshep.’ 
By this name were originally know fie 
present Epsom Downs also, as mentionedby 
Pepys in his Diary for July 25, 166s, aud 
July 14, 1667, Evelyn records (Septembet 
27, 1658), that “riding over these dows 
and discoursing with the shepherds,’ lt 
heard some Roman remains had been dt 
covered “neere Sir Christopher Buckles, 
neere Banstead ”—a house standing byte 
Romanroad from South Sussex, which, Itis%® 
lieved, traversed Dorking parish churiyat 
and Ockley; vestiges of a Roman builiiig 
have been found at Walton-on-the-Hil, lo 
by, where also are tumuli and ancient caps 
Tirel de Maniers gave the parish ciitt, 
circa Henry I., to St. Mary Overeye’s, Sott 
wark; of its curiously crooked shige 
spire a woodcut will be found in eae 
“Year Book,” col. 548 (1845). The chur 
was repaired and reseated in 1867 at the c0s 
of 3,000/, Burgh, or Burrow Heath, eat 
between’ Walton-on-the-Hill and <r 
(detached) parishes. Banstead Manor, whi 
once belonged to the Carews, of Bedding'™ 
by grant from Henry VIII., extends, nie 
read in Manning and Bray's * SU 
Leigh and Horley. It is_ stated fk 
Walford’s “Greater London ” that yo 
Maudslay, the engineer, died at ee ' 
House in 1864. In wasin Henry Maude 
workshops, in Westminster Bridge at 
Lambeth, that Nasmyth found employ” J 
on coming to London, as his ™ ashe 
“private workman,” he says, at the hdr 















After exhibiting some dynamo-armatures 
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ish Lord Derby bought (1788) an estate 
known as the Oaks, which gave its name tothe 
well-known stakes. On the other hand, we 
notice that on the 30th inst. will be offered 
for sale, at the Mart, for building purposes, 
-glarge plot of land in Paddington. It is the 
pineapple Nursery ground, on the high road 
49 Kilburn, having a frontage of 254 ft. to 
Maida Vale, with a return frontage of 178 ft. 
glong Hall-road, leading up to Hamilton- 
terrace. The ground belongs to the governors 
of Harrow School, and is let for a long term 


at a low rent. 

N the same week as that in which Fanny 
| Kemble’s death was announced, the last 
home of her aunt, Mrs. Siddons, was in the 
market. At the sale by auction on the 
sth instant, at the Mart, the remainder of 
the lease of No. 27, Upper Baker-street, was 
“pought in” after a bid of 600/. Until lately 
gecupied as the Portman Estate Office, the 
house stands opposite the opening by 
Clarence Gate, which, as it is said, was so 
left by the Prince Regent’s desire in order 
that Mrs. Siddons might continue to enjoy 
the prospect across the park. She removed 
to that house from the Farm, by Westbourne- 
green, in 1817, having taken leave of the stage, 
professionally, at Covent Garden Theatre on 
ue 29, 1812. Here, as at Westbourne 
arm, she built a modelling room, forming 
the northern wing, with windows overlooking 
the garden. Amongst her visitors in Baker- 
street were Mrs, Baillie and Joanna Baillie, 
Sidney Smith, Mrs. Piozzi, Dean Milman and 
Dr.Holland. Mrs. Siddons had lived for some 
while with Miss Wilkinson at a house, No. 
49, in Great Marlborough-street, where— 
unless the postal numbers have been mean- 
while changed—now stands St. John the 
Baptist Church ; we find her mentioned as 
residing there in 1797. In the autumn, 1804, 
Sheremoved to lodgings in Prince’s-street, 
Hanover-square, and thence, in the follow- 
ing April, to Westbourne-green. When at 
the height of her powers, and receiving a 
Salary of 257. a week, she lived, circa 1790, in 
Gower-street, near Bedford-square. Born 
at the “Shoulder of Mutton” Inn, in the 
High-street, Brecon,* she died in Baker- 
street on June 8, 1831, and was buried in the 
“New Ground,” north-east end, behind St. 
Mary's, Paddington-green, which was at 
that time the parish church: her grave, 
covered by a large flat stone, is near that of 
Haydon (1846), and the memorial to Collins, 
RA. (1847). The churchyard, with an area 
of about 33 acres, and containing the site of 
the old parish church of St. James, was laid 
iii opened to the public on May 23, 








ge tenth Annual Report of the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens ‘Association 
shows a great amount of work done and pro- 
‘posed for the benefit of the London public, 
in securing the maintenance of open spaces 
and the admission of the public to some from 
which they have been unnecessarily excluded. 
The association is doing an excellent work 
with much vigour and discrimination, and 
merits the support of all who are interested 
i promoting and increasing the best 
Sanitary and pleasurable conditions attainable 


in London life. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth has been appointed 
Curator of the Soane Museum. The 
anhouncemeut was made at the meeting of 
= Royal Institute of British Architects on 
© oth inst., during the early portion of the 
Proceedings, to which reporters for the Press 
Were not admitted, and hence the matter had 
scaped our notice until we saw it mentioned 
mthe FR. 7. B.A. Journal for Jan 19. In 
Making the announcement of Mr. Wyatt 


ePworth’s appointment, the President of 
e Institute said :— 


a “ “ men in our profession I can think of no 
fat TOrouRhly equipped and so well qualified 


x *S . a RS CER Reiter ‘ 
1834) a vignette in her“‘ Life. by Campbell, the poet 








for this office as he is. The President and Council 
of the Royal Academy have conferred honour on 
themselves in having thus honoured one who, in the 
opinion of his colleagues here, so truly deserves all 
the consideration that can be bestowed upon him.” 


We cordially endorse Mr. Macvicar Ander- 
son's remarks, and join him in offering con- 
gratulations to Mr. Papworth. 





HE Semaine des Constructeurs, in its 
issue for January 21, devotes an article 
to “l’architecture Anglaise depuis cinquante 
ans,” founded on our article and Mr. 
Brewer’s drawing of January 7. Our con- 
temporary concludes with the remark that 
perhaps it would be as true in France as in 
England to say that the street houses showed 
the most real advance in recent architecture: 
‘“est-il bien sir que nos petits hétels de la 
plaine Monceau ne sont pas aussi ce que nous 
avons fait de mieux en architecture, depuis 
cinquante ans? Et, sil en est ainsi, du fait 
vrai en deca comme en dela de la manche, 
n'y aurait-il pas quelque conclusion géné- 
rale a en tirer?” But what that general 
conclusion is our contemporary, perhaps 
wisely, leaves to its readers to consider. 


I oer ok ene 


WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE, AND HOW 
CAN IT BE ADVANCED ?* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


I THINK this age is foolishly ungrateful to the 
fine arts. This ingratitude is mainly due to 
ignorance, though partly to the low ideal standard 
of the age, and to its enrichment through scientific 
discoveries. Ifthe bulk of people were asked the 
uses of the fine arts, they would probably say 
they were innocent recreations, to be classed with 
cards, billiards, and dominoes ; yet if they would 
take the trouble of examining the furniture of 
their own minds, they would find that nearly all 
they know, and nearly all they feel, is due to 
the teaching of the fine arts. If men of science 
were excluded, and if it were possible to extin- 
guish in the rest of Christendom all that it has 
learned from poetry, eloquence, the drama, 
dancing, music, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, in what would the human race differ from 
its ancestors, the monkeys, except by having 
clothes, money, and the multiplication table ? 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture present 
finished pictures of some beauty, act, or 
emotion, which it is important. for mankind 
to be acquainted with, and they convey this 
lesson at once; and the other fine arts do the 
same in a short space of time. It is, too, 
the chief method that Nature herself adopts 
for our delight and instruction; the sub- 
limity, the beauty, the solemnity, or the ugliness 
Nature presents us with in her works, strikes us 
at once. We are equally moved by the howling of 
the winds, the crash of the thunderstorm, the fury 
of the sea, the rumbling of the earthquake, or the 
explosion of the volcano. No laborious investi- 
gations are wanted to produce our emotions from 
these causes; and this is necessary, for man has 
to get his living by work, and must lose the 
emotions of delight or horror and the lessons they 
convey, if they could only be got by the laborious 
discovery of Nature’s laws, or by the patient 
following of her procedure. Far be it from me to 
depreciate science, which has in Astronomy 
acquainted us with the marvels of Nature’s 
sublimest work,—has given us as well new 
views of the Creator’s procedure, and has dis- 
covered innumerable laws that are applied to our 
use. But while we are astounded at ‘‘ yonder 
hundred million spheres,” we should not be un- 
grateful. for ‘‘all the silvery gossamers that 
twinkle into green and gold.” It is neither my 
part nor my wish to depreciate anyone, much less 
the great men who have devoted themselves to 
science, and have conferred such benefits upon 
us ; but I certainly do wish to make artists and 
their arts appreciated, and to show the inestimable 
gifts they have conferred and do confer on 
mankind. It is only when we know that it 
is mainly through the fine arts that Christendom 
is in the van of civilisation that we can appreciate 
the gross ignorance of those who overlook 
them, and the black ingratitude of those who 
depreciate and decry them. Mr. Eidlitz, in his 
‘* Nature and Function of Art,” truly says : ** The 
true artist . . . becomes a teacher and prophet 
to his race, whether he knows it or not. Poetry 
and painting, music, the drama, sculpture, and 


* Being the first Royal Academy Lecture on Architecture 








this Session. Delivered on Monday evening last, Jan. 23. 


architecture depict emotions, which, by a process 
of mental contagion, generate sympathetically 
other emotions, and thus teach men to feel ideas 
which they could not comprehend in their abstract 
form.” We can spare no art, and no science, for 
each science reveals to us that particular mystery 
it studies ; while each fine art not only has its own 
particular expression, but is lord of that country 
that no other fine art can invade; so that, if one 
could be lost, mankind would be deprived of that 





part of instruction and delight that it conveys, 
and that all the rest of the fine arts together could 
not supply. 

The first inception of almost all works of the 


fine arts is under some strong emotion ; and, when 


the artist deals in words, these words naturally 
flow inarhythmical form. When the poem is 
long, the poet has, by the vividness of the picture 
in his mind, and by his art, to sustain that 
emotion in his finished work ; his emotion is two- 
fold,—that caused by the conception itself, and 
that caused by his desire to excite the same 
emotion in his hearers. Until lately the words 
of poetry were enforced by music. Burns spoiled 
his most exquisite song, ‘‘ Ye flowering banks 0’ 
bonnie Doon,” because no composer he knew 
could fit it with a suitable tune. 
_ The subjects of poetry were written in verse,— 
not only because it is the form that impassioned 
language takes, but because verse is more easily 
remembered than prose, and for the latter reascn 
brevity is a merit ; hence the poet not only com- 
pressed his sentences, but used happy words that 
suggested much, like ‘‘The starry Galileo, with his 
woes.” The more vivid utterances and pregnant 
sentences of the poet were impressed on the 
minds of the hearers, so that language is very 
much of a mosaic, made up of the striking phrases 
of the poets. 
In the days of antiquity, Homer’s poem was 
the bible of the Greeks ; soul-stirring strife and 
tragic episodes abound in it; while the avenging 
of wrongs, the defending one’s country, the 
contempt of pain and death, the exercise of 
hospitality, and the due worship of and reverence 
for the gods, formed a moral code: and the 
incidental pictures of life, both at home and ina 
far off country, made it delightful. It may be 
remarked that the faith of antiquity was mainly 
gathered from the poets, each poet was looked on 
as inspired by the divinities. 
‘** For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise,” 
The real poet is inspired by the age in which 
he lives, but we may say that his poetic tempera- 
ment has been bequeathed to him by his parents, 
who mostly lived in times when every fibre was in 
tension from wild hopes and desperate fears. 
The Trojan war, the invasion of Greece by the 
Persians, the Roman struggle with Carthage 
and its Civil Wars, the Crusades, the emergence 
of Florence, the change to Protestantism, the 
defeat of the Armada, the defeat of the Royalists, 
the wars of the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the French Revolution, were each followed by a 
galaxy of poets. Thegreat poet, too, reacts on his 
age as its seer and prophet. We see an example 
of this in the late Poet Laureate, in whose works 
all the mental conflict of the age between the old 
and new faith, between knowledge and wisdorr, 
are depicted, and a fair hope of progress is hela 
out to humanity, through the increase of 
knowledge, wisdom, courage, and goodness ; 
these lessons, and  incitements, combined 
with the ‘accurate portrayal of inanimate 
nature, of the great passions of mankind, of 
pageants and battles, of the mysterious dreams and 
ecstasies of saintly warriors and anchorites, 
and his wise worship of freedom, made him 
the great poet of his age, whose words are on 
everyone’s lips ; and truly he treated our language 
as a skilful engraver treats a gem. Lawgivers, 
warriors, statesmen, and even philosophers, had 
learnt long before Horace’s time that for their 
gifts or victories to be kept alive, it was necessary 
to be sung by a poet, and for the same reason the 
winners of the Olympic games were allowed to 
dedicate a statue or painting of themselves, or a 
poem in their honour. We see how splendid 
literature gives to mortal things the nearest 
approach to immortality. 
Many, many have lived who were valiant in fight, 
Before Agamemnon ; but all have gone down 
Unwept and unknown in the darkness of night, 
For lack of a poet to hymn their renown. 

I must not devote too much time to this 
most fascinating subject, but to take only the 
novel of the day, how vividly we remember 
the striking scenes, the unravelling of characters 
both good and evil, and how much of our 
current cultivation and morals is due to them! 





But Literature deals with words and time alone, 
if we except the melody of verse and prose. 
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It can therefore only perfectly depict the words 
we speak and hear, what we think, and what 
we feel; all else that it does is to suggest by 
words what we see. 

Dancing, like singing, is a spontaneous mani- 
festation of high spirits and joy, which naturally 
express themselves in rhythmical movements or 
sounds, and have been enlisted in the service of 
religion. We ‘have all read of David dancing 
before the Ark. The mountaineers who come to 
Rome at Christmas to sing carols not only en- 
force the words by the sounds of the bagpipe, but 
dance at the same time ; and if asked to cease 
their dancing, which is not particularly graceful, 
they say that the act of adoration is not complete 
without the dancing. Some of the most beautiful 
bas-reliefs of antiquity represent the frantic 
dancing of the Meenads. 

The drama shows us the action and expression 
of each person in the play, lets us not only hear 
the language proper to each, but the tone of the 
voice, with its accent and cadences under emotion ; 
and consequently we are more readily moved by 
it to tears or laughter, to hatred, indignation, or 
contempt, than by any other fine art: but it is as 
perishable-as a dream. 

The twin arts of sculpture and painting gave 
rise to their overmastering rival, written literature ; 
but in combination they were the books of remote 
antiquity, and as there is no reason why sculpture 
should be white, they are but different develop- 
ments of the same art; but the modern liking for 
sculpture in the white has perhaps caused it to be 
more exquisite in form, for if the colour of a 
picture be unpleasant we do not look at it, but 
fine sculpture does rivet our attention on its per- 
fections, in spite of its whiteness. 

It is dificult to restrain oneself within proper 
bounds when speaking of the divine and en- 
trancing art of painting, which preserves for us 
all the power and loveliness of the present, and 
conjures up for us all the glories of the past. In 
the mind’s eye we see the roll of painters and 
their work, like Banquo’s line of kings, from 
Giotto to Reynolds, from the seraphic visions of 
Raffaelle and the majestic picturing of Michel- 
angelo, through the divine harmonies of Giorgione, 
Titian, Schiavone, and Paris. Bordone, to 
the grand composition of Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese, till we come to the depiction of the 
noble bearing and stately beauty of the lords 
and ladies of their day by Moroni, Vandyck, 
Gainsborough, and Reynolds, and those superb 
representations of the houses of the Netherlands 
by Peter de Hooge, 
its life in his compeers. 
Italian religious pictures, they may be said 
to have given its current. theology to Italy, as 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is said to have given 
itto England. I may say that it is through the 
absence of pictures that so little is known in 
England of its history and achievements. In 


addition to these we have the whole range of 


landscape painting, from Peter Paul Rubens to 
Turner. 

As we have two kinds of figure-painting, so we 
have two kinds of landscape painting, the one 
which depicts for us some particular piece or 
phase of loveliness or sublimity, and the other 
which calls up the emotion produced on the 
painter by some scene, beautiful, mysterious, or 
terrible. The limitation of painting as compared 
with literature is that 
within its range, and I fear. we are not 
now intimately acquainted with expression, while 
from the necessity in this climate of clothes, 
the ignobleness of their forms, and the absence of 
artistic grouping, the depiction of contemporary 
life, when it is without beauty or sentiment, is 
scarcely fine-art. Men in their natural state would 
probably group themselves as artistically as sheep 
in a field ; but even sheep cease to be artistically 
grouped in a pen ; and since artistic grouping has 
ceased, except on the stage, artists are driven to 
isolated instances of beauty or power, and to the 
portrayal of the past. 

Music, I am informed, is subject to mathe- 
matical rules in its composition; and to ears 
cultivated to comprehend it, it raises high and 
vivid emotions, and it does in some degree affect 
most of us. I have grouped architecture with 
music, partly because it has: been called ‘‘ frozen 
music,” and partly because much of its beauty is 
owing to mathematical proportion. It is that one 
of the visual fine arts that is not directly imitative, 
so [ think we must first ask ourselves how it 
affects the completely ignorant ; and I think it 
does so by its imposing mass. Ammianus 
Marcellinus says that Constantius, when he 
visited Rome, admired ‘‘ the vast mass of the 
Amphitheatre . . . . and the Pantheon, with its 
vast extent, its imposing height, and the solid 


and the episodes of 
To speak only of 


time does not come 


the nation by the objects for which vast buildings 
have been erected. The emotions of the less 
ignorant are, I think, mostly produced by the 
exhibition of work; in the case of Gothic, by 
finely pierced work; we hear,—in France at 
least,—workmen and their wives admiring. 
it, and declaring it looks like lace; these 
emotions are mingled in the educated, and there 
is, besides, a delight in beautiful shapes, 
harmonious proportions, and light and shade ; but, 
according to their cultivation, some more ad- 
mire mysteriousness and exaggeration, while 
others more admire the grace and subtlety of 
proportion, and both admire beauty of outline. 
In most architecture, there is an inside as well as 
an outside, but except in religious monuments the 
inside can only be seen by the owner or bya 
select few. In some religious monuments the 
most impressive internal feature is the lighting, 
and this is especially so in Hadrian’s Pantheon 
at Rome, whose lighting has a magical and weird 
effect;—and it is only after several visits that 
attention is given to anything but the dome. 
Externally its size is by no means so apparent ; the 
vast dome on its circular walls is more appreci- 
able inside, and more sublime: and at last we per 
ceive the charm of its composition and its general 
finish. Sta. Sophia is perhaps the next most 
striking interior ; its vastness is overwhelming, 
while the diffusion of light from hidden sources is 
marvellous, and afterwards we are awed by the 
great dome seemingly supported on nothing. St. 
Mark’s, I think, strikes us most by its richness, 
and there is at least a feeling of satisfaction that 
everything looks secure. Most of the Gothic 
cathedrals produce admiration by their height and 
length, and, when seen from the west end, by the 
endless. repetition of vertical lines, and the 
diffusion of light from unseen windows. 

In a few cathedrals, such as Strasbourg, where 
the nave is very light, the gloom of the apse, with 
itsmasculine Romanesque pillars, is impressive. At 
Seville and at Durham the massiveness of the piers 
is most noticeable ; they look as if they had been 
built by Titans, and these cathedrals look like the 
halls of Eblis. Milan is not striking inside or out, un- 
less you see the outside by moonlight, or the inside 
at dawn on a winter’s morning, when the interior is 
nearly dark, with a faint star of light from some 
altar, the piers looming darkly in the surrounding 
gloom, their capitals concealed by rolling mist, 
while the ambos form two black masses. Yet for 
all this, many churches and cathedrals look 
imposing enough at Vespers in the winter, with 
but one small chapel lit up which glows within 
the gloom. I recollect being struck with Sta 
Maria Maggiore on such an occasion, and with 
many of the French cathedrals. 

Secular buildings are naturally much less 
striking, though this is scarcely true of the vast 
halls of the Roman baths. The Loggia dei Lanzi 
is one of the most striking, and of modern ones 
the old Schloss at Berlin with itsplastered front and 
rococo details. To an architect the first 1mpres- 
sion of the Ducal Palace is the apparent want of 
support for the heavy-looking upper mass, just as 
in Gothic cathedrals, one asks oneself how is it 
that the vault stands ? 

It is not surprising that architectural monu- 
ments, being so obtrusive, so gigantic, and some- 
times so beautiful, should have forcibly impressed 
themselves on the minds of great poets and 
writers, so that literature is: full of allusion to 





magnificence of its arches.” Beholders judge of 






them, from ‘‘ the cloud-capped towers” of Shake- 
speare to the ‘‘cloisters, branch’d like mighty 
woods,” of the late Poet Laureate. It is 
superfluous to speak of Satan’s classical palace 
in Milton, of whach he says :— 


_ “Not Babylon 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories.” 


De Quincey tells us that in his opiate dreams, 
architectural visions haunted him ; and Words- 
worth, in his description of some clouds, saw 
nothing but architecture. 


‘* The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end ! 
Fabric it seem’d of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed ; there towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems.” 


Think what architecture has done for the dumb 
nations of the past,—for Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and Mexico, who without it would be lost in 
oblivion! It points out, with a force second only 
to poetry itself, the grandeur and importance that 


—at 


Mr. Ruskin is even more eloquent than usyy 
on the effect of architecture in recalling memorjg 
‘‘It is as the centralisation and protectress g 
this sacred influence, that architecture Is to be 
regarded by us with the most serious though 
We may live without her, and worship withoy 
her, but we cannot remember without he, 
How cold is all history, how lifeless q 
imagery, compared to that which the iy; 

nation writes, and the uncorrupted marble bea! 
How many pages of doubtful record might we ng, 
often spare, for a few stones left one up 
another! The ambition of the old Babel builde, 
was well directed for this world; there are hy 
two strong-conquerors of the forgetfulness o 
men—Poetry and Architecture ; and the latteriy 
some sort includes the former, and is mightier jp 
its reality. It is well to have, not only what ma 
have thought and felt, but what their hang 
have handled, and their - strength wroughi, 
and their eyes beheld, all the days of thei 


life. The age of Homer is surrounded with 
darkness, his very personality with doubt. 
Not so that of Pericles! And _ the dy 


is coming when we shall confess that: we 
have learned: more of Greece out of th 
crumbled fragments of her sculpture than eve 
from her sweet singer or soldier historian. An 
if, indeed, there be any profit in our knowledge of 
the past, or any joy in the thought of beiy 
remembered hereafter, whichcan give strength 
to present exertion, or patience to present endut 
ance, there are two duties respecting nation 
architecture whose importance it is impossible to 
overrate: the first to render the architecture of 
the day historical, and the second, to preserve, x 
the most precious of inheritances, that of pas 


ages.” 
Again, like poetry, the remains of architec: 
ture help to raise barbarous nations. t 


civilisation ; for as Virgil inspired Dante, so did 
the remains of Roman and Byzantine architecture 
inspire the savages. and barbarians that overran 
Europe and the. East. They first imitated ani 
then improved on what they found. — Archi 
tecture ran a continuous course, with | some 
gaps, from Greek to Medieval days, through 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, Romanesque, and 
Gothic, and though in most ‘cases it lost somedf 
its refinements, it must be called a progressiveat 
up to the end of the Gothic period ; for it not only 
embodied the thoughts and aspirations of various 
nations at various €pochs, but it made .continuows 
progress in construction, if we consider that a 
certain epochs it was taken up by savagesand 
barbarians, who naturally knew nothing ; and 
the most civilised times, after the fall of Rome, 
the means at the disposal of the various nations 
were but slender. Gothic architecture attained 
mastery of construction that has only been equalled 
by the engineering works of to-day, and a new 
cesthetic expression in tendency, outline, and 
detail that is only to be compared with Saracen, 
though Gothic surpassed it. For though the 
Renaissance did something to improve the appéil- 
ance of architecture, it was by the adoptima 
exotic art, and it stopped both its construdive 
improvement and its zesthetic propriety. 

It is unnecessary to ask what are the modélsin 
Nature of figure sculpture and painting ; butwe 
may well ask what are those of architect 
It is true that some hints may be got fom 
Nature from the forms of mountains and rocks 
near Amalfia stretch of isolated rocks looks likes 
Medizeval town—but these hints can but rarely be 
used, so I think we may fairly ask, What is Ari 
tecture? and I think we may say it Is an @ 
of man to produce an organism, so far resembling 
one of Nature’s that it answers its purpose cil: 
pletely ; and like hers occasionally causes emotio? 
in the beholder, but always has a distine 
character. Nature, as far as we know, me 
does her work completely and perfectly, while 
man does his in a bungling way, but she max® 
her works answer other ends by means 0) A. 
first, and, if we may say so, without effort ; whnle 
man must use great effort to accomplish the — 
We can scarcely doubt that the shapes of 4 
affect plants electrically, and thus enable "he 
roots to assimilate different, qualities 0 
soil in which they grow—some {assimilate 
which becomes food for man, and some porn 
while at the same time the forms affect 7 
their beauty or ugliness ; but be they beat 
be they ugly, they have a marked character 

The only comparison we can make bem ip 
‘architecture and any of Nature’s organism 4 
the case of animals with shells; but it 1S we 
a superficial resemblance, for although the nal 
is said to carry his house on his head, it 15 m 
a figure of speech: it is not its house, 





a nation once enjoyed, and tl:e point of civilisation 
it had reached. 


part of the creature, for the shell, 


Jes. 
lieve, acts as the fulcrum for its muse 


but * 
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Gome shells and some shell-fish strike us as 
peculiarly beautiful, some as common-place, some 
9s quaint or repulsive, but we have no reason to 
pelieve that one is less perfectly fitted for its 

than another. The common crab is a 
yaint looking creature, if not an ugly one ; while 
the king crab looks as if were designed by a Greek 
artist. Perhaps the simplest shell man ever made 
for a living man was an Aver, but in this the 
Anchorite ate, drank, slept and prayed, and though 
this cell had no door, it must have had an opening 
for breathing, for the introduction of food, and the 
admission of light. I think, then, we may affirm 


rest Shell we make is originally fora group 


and secondly that it will have a marked character 
if itbemade to suit its use thoroughly, and be 


by making the proper arrangements for what the 
human unit does in its habitation, by the require- 
ments in putting it together, and by the materials 
employed ; consequently we must know how these 
materials act, and how they can be properly put 
together. All matter acts according to laws, and 
thelaw which makes ponderous substances stand, is 
statics; SO We must at least understand this science 
either by theory or practice. Some philosopher has 
said that, ‘‘Ornament is more natural to man 
than clothing,” for naked savages have been 
fond who have stained, coloured, or tattoed 
themselves in patterns. 
I think, however, that what is now mostly 
called architecture did not arise directly from the 
desire of man to improve his dwelling, but 


Deity; and as the savage had no model but his 
cave or his hut, most early temples are but 
glorified caves, huts, or houses. 

The Greek temple, which is undoubtedly the 
most perfect architectural work of early civilised 
man, and which has in certain respects never been 
equalled, was palpably a glorified hut ; for though 
Fergusson insists most strongly that it had a 
diferent origin, we must believe Pausanias, who 
saw one of the original oak columns of the Temple 
of Heré, at Elis (Pausanias, lib. v., cap. 16), and 
the wooden pillar of the house of GEnomaus was 
keptin his time as a sacred relic; and, besides 
this, every part of the Greek temple points to 
its wooden prototype. Man hungers for 
mmortality, and the child as the type of the 
savage, hungers for it too, but rather for those he 
loves and respects than for himself; so large 
tones, Or heaps af stones, and mounds of earth 
tave been raised by savage or half-civilised man 
to those who have benefited him, and they have 
iso been used to mark great events. 

Itwould be something for us all to know what 
uchitecture is, and very much for the student, for 
without knowing this he may follow a will-o’-the- 
wt his life and find himself in a quagmire at | 


Architecture, from the first written record of it 
come down to us in Vitruvius, was 
tated as the art of building properly ; and ina 
much more importance than Vitruvius, 

and nearly as old, the New Testament, the 
architect is called ‘“a wise master builder,” and 
rer think, till, 1849 that we were in- 
i it had nothing to do with building. 
dao Seven Lamps of Architecture” we are 
‘Architecture is the art which so disposes 
me hp the edifices raised by man, for what- 
tt Aig that the sight of them contributes to his 
health, power, and pleasure. It is very 
Ntessary, in the outset of all inquiry, to distin- 
th ore between architecture and building. 
michlai’s literally to confirm, is by common 
wield Ing, to put together and adjust the 
; ie of any edifice or receptacle of a con- 
vif size. Thus we have church-building, 
That ilding, ship-building, and coach-building. 
he edifice stands, another floats; and 
eren Is suspended on iron springs, makes no 
etce in the nature of the art, if so it may be 

r od building or edification. The persons 
Protess that art are severally builders, 
ie Way” naval, or of whatever other name 
ut been may justify; but building does 
: ong architecture merely by the stability 
it erects; and it is no more 

“ hich raises a church, or which 
bt © Teceive and contain with com- 
ettain eae number of persons occupied in 
hi ‘hcg offices, than it is architecture 
5 as a carriage commodious, or a ship 
Xt often 0 not, of course, mean that the word is 
ae Av even may not be legitimately, applied 
te) «be Sense (as we speak of naval architec- 
worst im that sense architecture ceases to be 
tia € fine arts, and it is therefore better not 












| fusion which would arise, and has often arisen, 
from extending principles which belong altogether 
to building, into the sphere of architecture proper. 
Let us, therefore, at once confine the name to that 
art which, taking up and admitting as conditions 
of its working, the necessities and common uses 
of the building, impresses on its form certain 
characters venerable or beautiful, but otherwise 
unnecessary. Thus, I suppose, no one would call 
the laws architectural which determine the height 
of a breastwork or the position of a bastion. But 
if to the stone facing of that bastion be added an 
unnecessary feature, as a cable moulding, shat is 
architecture.” By which we see that the archi- 
tect is only a decorator of walls. Fergusson, 
though he did not state it so crudely, had much 
the same idea, for the gross building should, 
according to him, be so super-abundantly strong 
that it could be cut away where wanted for 
esthetic reasons. He no doubt was thinking of 
rock-cut temples ; but I think, without wasting our 
time on refutation, we may cast all such whims 
and oddities to the winds. You might safely 
incise a stone wall or a column, or put on either a 
slightly raised pattern, or cover a wall with plaster 
for painting, or for mosaic, or you might veneer it 
with marble, but if you wished to enrich any part 
by deep carving without knowing anything about 
building, you would put the building in jeopardy 
and probably cause it to fall, not to speak of 
losing the pride and boast of architecture—that 
She has created an organism in imitation of 
Nature’s own work, and not merely copied 
one. To show the paramount importance of 
constructive knowledge, I may say that even such 
masters of practical construction as the Medizeval 
architects were not always fully equipped. The 
abutments of vaults were generally not quite 
strong enough for the thrusts, as may be seen in 
the deformation of the angle piers of the transept 
in most cathedrals, and absolute failures were not 
unknown ; the central tower at Beauvais is said 
to have been built twice, and to have twice fallen. 

I think we now know that to be architectural 
each building must be exactly fitted for the 
purpose to which it is to be put ; that its mate- 
rials must be properly used ; and that the whole 
must be put together accordng to the law of statics, 

which will give us the proper sizes and shapes 

of the parts ; and that if we do this thoroughly, 

even in a hut or cabin, it will have a distinct 

character of its own. But you must not think 

that because this is easily said that it is easily done. 

Those things, however, we now call buildings are 

mostly groups of buildings. I think, too, that the 

common definition of architecture as building to 

obtain beauty is wrong—it is building properly so 

that the true character of the building may be 

expressed. Wecertainly do not want to build a 

prison so that it may look beautiful, but so that 

it may convey repulsion and horror. The gloomy 

grimness of Newgate is most appropriate. Wedo 

not want to make a court of law beautiful, but to 

endow it with awe and respect, for though law is 

said to be the perfection of reason, most of us 

pray to be delivered from the law, the world, the 

flesh, and the devil. 

Before we can properly sub-divide architecture, 

we must consider life a little. We all must eat 

and drink, and I suppose in this climate be 

clothed ; and, if our occupation is not hard out-of- 

door work, we must be warmed, and all of us 

want to have our food cooked—man has been 

defined as ‘fan animal who cooks his food,”— 

and to be protected from the inclemency of the 

weather, at night at least. These things are 

absolute necessities, without which we die. The 

stores or warehouses that keep these necessaries, 

or the shops that sell them, do not raise high or 

deep emotions in us, except, perhaps, when we 

feel we shall die without the necessaries they 

contain. We hardly ask for beauty in a coal- 

store, a wool warehouse, an oyster, tobacco, 

drinking, or boot shop; but on the other hand, 

we ask for a certain amount of comeliness in 

all buildings, except where it would be improper ; 

for buildings are obtrusive things, and take 

from us the view at least, often both light and 

air, and they always add to the pollution of 
a town. We want the highest sublimity we can 

attain in temples to the Deity, to whom we desire 

to express our thankfulness and submisSion ; the 

utmost stateliness and dignity in buildings for 
Parliament, as ‘the laws made there ought to 
add to our happiness, and, good or bad, greatly 
help in moulding the character of a people, and 
there the measures are decided which give us 
peace or war ; grandeur in the mansions of great 
men who guide, instruct, or defend the people, and 
also in the monuments to those who have preserved 
or improved the nation; and some degree of 
beauty in every house, for it always contains some 
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| nation is carried on there, fer though children 
may get their schooling elsewhere, most of them 
get their education at home. 

It would be wearisome work, if I could do it, to 
enumerate the different aspects that each sort of 
building in a large city should exhibit ; but I think 
we may thus roughly divide buildings into the 
common-place, for those only containing the 
necessaries for the continuance of life ; the monu- 
mental, for those mainly devoted to the higher 
aspects of human feeling and intelligence ; and 
the mixed, for those which combine both. 

If man were as capable of making his buildings 
as perfectly fitted to their uses as Nature is we 
should want no more instruction, for she succeeds 
in making most of her works beautiful, and when 
she does not, it is probable that their repulsive- 
ness is a warning against them, and is thus useful 
to man. She endows us with our senses, and these 
senses have their likes and dislikes; but this was not 
enough, for when the neglect of these instincts 
produces. illness or death, she usually supplements 
the lesson by making the filth we accumulate, or 
the unhealthy site we choose for a habitation, a 
breeding place for annoying or poisonous insects, 
to again warn us of the risks we run. The 
capacity of making the purely useful agreeable, 
without further effort, is far from being given to 
man. | 
We see engineering structures as perfectly fitted 
for their uses as very clever and skilful men can 
make them, but we cannot say that the general 
result is beauty; on the contrary, the beautiful 
ones are most rare, the bulk of them are ugly, and 
some are hideous nightmares. We have seen that 
it is an injury to mankind to put up eye-sores, 
but this is by no means the strongest case in 
architecture. Engineering. works are mostly for 
commonplace purposes, that is to say, directly or 
indirectly, for the creation of more food, clothing, 
and warmth; but the highest class of architectural 
works,—temples, monuments, and tombs—are 
mainly for emotional ends, and their object is to 
create or intensify such emotions, and not to 
diminish or destroy them. 

We have only two masters to go to, Nature and 
former works, and we must recollect that the 
future is but the unknown quantity, evolved from 
the present and the past. A celebrated wmiter 
says: ‘*The true men of progress are those 
whose point of departure is a deep respect for 
the past.” 

It may be said, for it has certainly been done, 
that we have but to copy what produced such 
emotions in the past, and does still produce 
other emotions now; but it must be borne in 
mind that some of our emotions are not those of 
antiquity, nor of the middle ages, nor of the 
East, nor even precisely those of our immediate 
predecessors; that there is a certain meaning 
attached to certain architectural forms, from their 
being associated with certain uses; as well as 
beauty attributed to forms, from their constant 
association with the higher sentiments. The 
Romans associated the pediment with a temple, 
and were proportionately shocked and disgusted 
when Julius Czsar was allowed to put one on his 
mansion. From the same association Cicero 
thought pediments so beautiful that he expected 
to find them in the Elysian Fields. Weassociate 
a steeple with a church, a dome and minarets 
with a mosque, and the Medizvals of Italy a 
tower witha free town, The vast groined halls 
of the Roman baths suggest to us a Christian 
church ; this must have struck Michelangelo or the 
Pope, when the Tepidarium of Diocletian’s Baths 
was turned into Sta. Maria degli Angeli. 

We ask in all structures built for us, that our 
material wants may be satisfied, and our emo- 
tions excited, when the building is for a 
use to excite emotion ; and our neighbours and 
all beholders ask that it may not he an eyesore. 
This is, in fact, what the craving for novelty 
means,—improvements to suit the wants and tastes 
of the present time. 

This at once raises the question that 1s all- 
important to this part of the subject: Have we 
got an architecture that does fulfil all the wants, 
satisfies the taste, and expresses, all the emotions 
of the day? For, if we have, nothing further 
need be said. 

But can we, as architects, truly say that the 
buildings of the present day give us the exact and 
perfect arrangement that is wanted, that they 
exhibit the use of the materials in the precise way 
in which they are most fitted to their purpose, 
and that the construction is perfectly adapted 
to the end in view, and to the materials we 
employ? If we cannot affirm this, we must 
admit we have failed ; and this mainly applies to 
the building part : the esthetic and the emotional 
effect will require’a fuller analysis. Yet this may 
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‘*styles” in architects’ mouths, we may be sure 
we have not succeeded ; for what is a style in this 
sense? It is the expression in building of the 
wants, the knowledge, the skill, and the taste of 
a people or a nation in a different, and in most 
respects a lower, position than our own, whether 
that people were Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Saracen, or Medizeval. 

The Greeks and Romans were pagans. Jupiter 
struck with his thunderbolts people that were im- 
pious, or buildings or towns that were accursed. 
This is hardly our view of the cause of lightning. 
The captains of ships that sailed or rowed with- 
out a chart or a compass, and got out of their 
course in a storm ona starless night, attributed 
it to the anger of the gods for some sacrilege 
committed or some sacrifice forgotten ; but this 
is not our interpretation. Socrates pronounced 
virtue to be incommunicable. Because Pericles’ 
son had been taught to ride on two horses, and 
yet could not govern Athens, an English prime 
minister would hardly send his son to learn riding 
at Astley’s to fit him for the post! Infanticide was 
not only practised, but was not even strongly 
reprobated ; the Romans were slaveholders, and 
believed in witchcraft and the evil eye, and 
sacrificed living animals. This last we have 
abandoned, at least since the old gentleman died 
in this century, who sacrificed a ram to Jupiter in 
his back parlour at Stoke Newington. 

The Byzantines were orthodox Christians, 
industrious, turbulent, cowardly, and cruel, besides 
being rotten to the core with corruption. The 
Saracens were fanatical Mahomeddans, fierce and 
turbulent, torn to pieces by tribal hatreds, 
without much inventive genius, but with a passion 
for geometry and mathematics, and were also 
slaveholders. The Medizvals were at first little 
better than savages, but after the early Crusades 
they made a good deal of progress in the 
arts, and particularly in architecture. The bulk 
of the people were’ serfs; few but the clergy 
could read and write, and all classes were bigoted 
Roman Catholics, as we see by the crusade 
against the Albigenses. Science had scarcely 
begun to be studied, for the very suspicion of it 
was heresy. It was a time when, as has been 
said, ‘‘the highest result, at least on this 
planet our earth, was a choir of priests chanting 
psalms.” Compare these separate stages with our 
own, in which science has completely revolu- 
tionised our views of our own position in the 
universe and of its government, in which time 
and space on this earth have, to a great extent, 
been annihilated, in which the most important 
events in the whole world that happened yesterday, 
are brought to our breakfast-table in the Zzmes, 
when the sun makes pictures for us, and the 
powers of the air light up our houses of a 
night. Now in England, almost everyone can 
read, write, and cipher; and the masterpieces 
of literature can be bought for the price of a pot 
of beer. The whole world is better fed, clothed, 
and taught than it ever was ; new materials are 
to our hand, to which marble and granite, for their 
resisting power, are almost nothing ; and we have 
advanced the science of statics to a height un- 
known before. When we can prevent some 
pestilences, and unravel the processes of vitality, 
surely we have something else to say in architec- 
ture than they had in the sixteenth century, not 
to speak of the thirteenth ? 

Taking the culminating point of the Middle 
Ages as having produced the greatest archi- 
tectural works the world has seen, for the com- 
bination of constructive skill with emotional 
expression, what visions do we see before 
us of a future architecture if we can make 
the one step forward! An architecture that will 
so completely overshadow these masterpieces 
of the Middle Ages, that we shall look upon them 
as mere antique curiosities, kept only as land- 
marks to show our progress. 

_ Think of the future temples to truth, to re- 
ligion ; of the buildings where the mysteries of 
nature are unravelled ; where wisdom, virtue, and 
courage are taught; where strength and beauty 
compete for the prizes ; where the last triumphs 
of science and art are exhibited to the people ; 
the temples where the people are purified, in- 
structed, and exhorted before giving their votes ; 
of the tombs or cenotaphs to the benefactors of 
their country or the world, that will make the 
tomb of Mausolus seem but a wart. 
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letter recently addressed by M. César Daly to 
Professor Aitchison :— 


some people—very few—seem to put the pen 


answer to make to those who ¢fz724, like cultivated 


THE FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


WE have been asked to publish the following | ; 


** Dear Mr. Aitchison 
I am generally a bad correspondent, but 


between my fingers, because I have always some 


minds enriched by observation and reflection— 
you shine amongst these, and you are also a hard 
worker of course, you will leave a_ long trail 
behind you and supply crutches to many. I 
am at the outward portal of life, and I feel very 
sorry to have spent so many years in addressing 
myself, with such trifling results, to people who 
do not like to read. French architects speak 
with their pencil: it is, in fact, the architect’s 
tongue. But, in our days particularly, it is not 
sufficient. All the old sectarian formations, the 
**schools,” in architecture, are broken through. 
Who is in the right, who is in the wrong? 
Every school has, or had, and ought to have, 
its zesthetic doctrine, as each religion has its 
theology ; but our schools are all verging actually 
into one another, forming a general eclecticism ; 
and eclecticism is not and cannot be a philoso- 
phical doctrine. And why? Because the principle 
of eclecticism is individual choice, and is all 
contrary to collectivism, or any general principle. 
It is individualism, that is, segregation. Now 
society means union and harmony, and s¢yle is 
also union and harmony, between the mental and 
zesthetic powers, between constructive science and 
gesthetic expression. Actually, architecture is 
becoming dust. From the dust must arise a 
splendid statue, as Adam (in Biblical language) 
arose from the mud of the earth under the influ- 
ence of divine power. Howis this to be prepared ? 
By the organisation of the Higher Studies of our 
art. 
By the ordinary process of teaching you form 
capital students. By the higher studies you 
would form teachers and leaders in art. Nowhere 
in matters of architecture have the higher studies 
been organised. The architectural language itself 
is held back. All the principal vocables are 
under discussion. ‘*Grammatice certant,” says 
Horace. There are two forms of language; the 
phonetic, which embraces literature, speaking, and 
music ; and the plastic, which embraces architec- 
ture, sculpture painting, and declamation by 
gesture (pantomime). ‘The first speaks tothe ear, 
the second tothe eye. The first is addressed par- 
ticularly—not so/ely—to the mind; the second 
more particularly to the senses and the emotions. 
Now Society offers in its history two grand phases : 
the first, while the religious faith is the same for 
all ; the second, when religious discussion breaks 
up the social and moral unity. Society, during 
the period of religious unity, has a style in archi- 
tecture ; whilst all harmony of style disappears in 
architecture as soon as the religious segregation 
supervenes. 
I speak here so concisely, giving no examples 
(they are striking), that I have every reason to 
fear that I hardly make myself understood. But 
these observations may show—even if they are to 
be reyected—the necessity of preparing the future 
of our art otherwise than by simply copying and 
observing and studying all the forms of historical 
art and the resources and wants of the present 
times. Conclusions must be drawn from the past 
to guide us in the road of the future. The past then 
must be thoroughly known, and conclusions drawn 
therefrom, as well as we must thoroughly study 
construction, science, and modern technical 
progress on one side, as well as physical wants 
and moral tendencies on the other; for archi- 
tecture is at the same time, as well as 
the revelation of the individual tendencies 
of the architect, the expression of modern society 
considered in its wants, its feelings and its archi- 
tectural resources, physical and mental. Do think 
of organising the higher studies of architecture. 
Individual .efforts are useful, but insufficient. 
Frenchmen do not like to read; English and 
American, and I think German architects, read 
much more than the French. The French are 
too exclusively plastic. Periods of transition 
claim the double assistance of philosophical 
analysis and esthetic synthesis; they claim the 
pen and the pencil, thought and inspiration. 
I think England and America better prepared 
to follow up the higher studies than my own dear 
country. If any other country takes up the 
mental side, Frenchmen will promptly blaze up 
with their plastic power.—Yours always 
CEsaR DALY. 
Wissous, Seine-et-Oise, France, 
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illustrate a portion only of the treasures of 5 
Mark’s) and you will be able to judge for yoy, 
selves of the enormous influence which such wo; 
was likely to exercise on the development of 4, 
Lombard style, and that not only in Venice he 
but in all those towns with which by sea or kay; 
she was in constant communication. Mr, Jacko 
work on Dalmatia and Istra will show you hg 
great an influence was exercised in Venice by th 
Byzantine churches in those countries, a 
which was repaid afterwards when in succeej 
centuries they were ruled by Venice. 
not mentioned Dalmatia and Istra specifi 
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BYZANTINE ART IN ITALY.* 


IT is only necessary for me to draw your atte), 
ion to the photographs on the walls (whig 
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before it is because I have included them gen 
with Eastern countries. But as to the influey 
of St. Mark’s, so enamoured were the Venetip 
artists with Byzantine work that down to 4 
Renaissance period they frequently copied; 
with such accuracy as to deceive all but expe, 
and many of the wells reported to be eleventh g 
twelfth century work are, according to Cattang 
reproductions of the fourteenth and _ fifter 
centuries. There is a favourite stringcourse yij 
leaves turned over, the design of which con 
originally from Constantinople. Monas-tes-Ko, 
(Kakriyeh Djami) which is found throughout § 
Mark’s, in St. Donato Murano, in the ej 
palaces of the Grand Canal, which I came acm 
in a palace at Ancona, and I have no doubt mi 
be found elsewhere, which testifies to the genai 
favour with which it met in the cities of No 
Italy. : 
The Cathedral of Torcello, an island ahy 
eight miles to the north of Venice, was fount: 
in the seventh century, and although reconstruc 
since, still possesses some of the Byzaniy 
capitals which were used up in the first chur} 
Of this church the central apse and fragmens¢ 
the baptistery still exist. In 864 the extemal wh 
would seem to have been rebuilt, and twomm 
apses added, one on each side of the central ax 
A crypt was then formed under the latter, thefts 
of the apse raised, and the range of marble say 
and the bishop’s throne erected. To this pets 
also belongs the rich interlaced work of the ves 
door-way. In 1008, when the son of Doge Ons 
became Bishop of Torcello, the nave arciew 
rebuilt, and thirteen of the eighteen capitals die 
from this period, as also the marble enclosut 
the choir, the panels of which are Byzantinn 
treatment if not actually carved by Greek artiss 
By the side of the cathedral is the Churchs 
St. Fosca, originally a basilican church oft 
ninth century, but modified and partly rebuilt 
1008. There is a special interest attached tothe 
changes which then took place, because they mj 
possibly have suggested the rebuilding of & 
Mark’s on a Byzantine plan. The model, lot 
ever, on which it is based is one of the later 
of Greek churches, in which the centraldames 
carried on detached columns. They hai, how 
ever, a very vague idea how to build pendetlts, 
and still less conception of what the thn of 
dome was likely to be, and I should dost ft 
was ever attempted. By throwing small 
across the angles they managed to amvedl 
circular base for the dome, and then probably 
off, the church now being covered witha 
roof, the exterior of which has the appeatlt 
being the original covering. The capitals ofthe 
interior are fine examples of Byzantine Com 
Those of the octagonal arcade are barlai® 


ith, Brant 


attempts to invent new forms wit 
ornament. ihr ‘ 
The central apse, which was rebuilt in 1008, 
polygonal externally, which shows its aang 
origin. Underneath the cornice we fin Kd 
earliest example of these triangular panels Wi 
were afterwards adopted in the Church 0 
Donato, in the Island of Murano, two miles! . 
Venice, with this exception, that in St. Fos” 
triangular recesses are filled with decor i 
stucco, whilst at Murano, being much closet ® ‘ 
eye, they are filled with marble incised ae 
There is no doubt that these panels, whic v 
only incised and of simple execution, We a 
duced to fit the panels, and not the cone 4 
suggested by Fergusson. The church at re 
was built towards the close of the elevé : 
beginning of the twelfth century, and we 
many fragments of interlaced pattern sla J 
eighth and ninth centuries. The two 4 f 
which stand between the upper arcade # 
end of-the west part bear so great a age , 
to the panels of the choir at Toren 
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portion of a paper read by him before the 
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may have been carved by the same Greek artists. 
The apse of Murano is also polygonal. 

The position of Ancona opposite the Dalmatian 
coast, and its facilities of eommunication with 
Venice by sea, would naturally bring it within the 
sphere of Byzantine influence. I have been quite 
ynable to get any information as to the history of 
the churches here, so that it is difficult to decide 


as my subject is concerned, are the Duomo, dedi- 
eated to St. Ciriaco, Sta. Maria in Piazza, and Sta. 
Maria Misericordia. The latter is a square 
church on the plan ofa Greek cross with dome in 
centre carried on four piers. There is no Byzan- 
tine detail except a pulpit of the eighth century ; 
evidently carved by native artists who attempted 
to copy Byzantine work. 

St. Maria in Piazza possesses an extremely rich 
west facade, with an unusual screen of arches one 
above the other, carried by small shafts. The 
wall behind these has been panelled with marble 
slabs carved with interlacing Byzantine ornament, 
which comes irregularly behind the shafts, I 
came to the conclusion on the spot that in imita- 
tion of St. Mark’s at Venice the architect of the 
first church inlaid the upper portion of his facade 
with marble slabs from some more ancient build- 
ing. At a subsequent date, finding that they were 
being outdone by St. Mark’s, and being unable to 
command the supply of marble columns and capitals 
enjoyed by the Venetian Republic, they employed 
aLombardic artist to decorate the front in his own 
way, and we havein this remarkable decoration, 
the result of his efforts. The Byzantine leaf 
cornice is found both inside and outside of the 
church, which I should assign to the end of the 
eleventh century or beginning of the twelfth, and 
the arcading fifty to seventy years later. Subse- 
quent additions have much altered the upper part 
of the facade, and the aisles have been raised and 
partially rebuilt. 

The duomo or cathedral is variously ascribed to 
the tenth or eleventh century, but it contains 
Byzantine capitals and other treasures of much 
earlier date. I should ascribe it to the end of the 
eleventh century, and the plan seems to me to 
have been taken from St. Mark’s at Venice. It 
isin the form of a Greek cross (not including the 
extension of choir at a later date), and it consists 
of nave, transepts, and choir, all with side aisles, 
and a central ribbed dome of twelve sides, carried 
on a drum and pendentives of the twelfth century. 
The nave, transepts, and choir are all covered 
with timber roofs, and there are crypts under both 
transepts and choir. The capitals are all Byzan- 
tine, with dosserets, and in the balustrade of the 
parapet to south transept there are eight marble 
slabs with incised work, originally, I think, inlaid 
with mosaic, four of which must, I think, be of 
Greek workmanship, as they are carved with birds 
and animals which have their prototypes in Greece. 
The inscriptions, however, on other examples 
stored in the crypt are in Latin, as also those on 
the figures or face of the slabs or parapet to south 
transept and others encased in the facade rebuilt 
in the thirteenth century. The inlaid ground of 
those in the transept had all been taken out, but 
in the crypt one of the slabs still retains its cement 
inlay, with three or four pieces of glass, which 
suggested that they were tesserze from which the 
gold surface had been chipped off. I have tried 
iN various ways to obtain more information respect- 
ing these slabs, but in vain, and as I unfortu- 
nately arrived in Ancona two days before some 
féte, and before I left the whole church was enve- 
loped in red drapery and the windows covered 
with veils, I was unable to copy any of the in- 
scriptions. 

Owing to the paucity of examples in Lombardy 
prior to the eleventh century, we are unable to trace 
the earlier developments of what is termed the 
Italo-Byzantine style to distinguish it from the 
Komano-Byzantine and the Lombardo-Byzantine 
phases, The few churches which remain, and to 
which I have already referred, of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, still retain the simple basilican 
form with timber roofs. Early in the eleventh 
century, however, a new and important element is 
introduced in the desire to erect churches, the 
construction of which should be fire-proof, in 
other words, to vault the nave and aisles of their 
This had for centuries been done in 
the East : in fact, after the erection of Sta. Sophia, 
all the churches were vaulted. De Dartein does 
hot recognise any Eastern influence in this respect ; 
at the same time, he is bound to allow that it may 
have inclined the architects of the West to make 
an attempt in the same way. The domical form 
given to the webs of all the Italian examples is 
So marked, and is so widely different from the 
carly Roman vaulting, which at that time still 


have profited by the lesson set them in the East. 

Be that as it may, it is quite certain that with the 

introduction of vaulted naves, analtogether different 

plan of pier or support was required in the place 

of the ordinary basilican column, and the favourite 
Byzantine Composite or Corinthian cap could not 

be used up again. They were obliged, therefore, 

to invent and carve a new combination of capital 

which should meet the requirements of the com- 

pound or clustered pier. 7 

The dosseret was given up, or rather its place 

was taken by an abacus of less height, decorated 

with interlaced work or scrolls, or leaf ornament 

of various kinds. It had no longer the same 

great projection, for here we return again to the 

old Roman system, in which the arch or architrave 

or wall above is in the same plane as the pier or 

shaft below the capital. 

In the Byzantine capital animals or birds are 
rarely carved ; the eagle, the lion, the lamb, and 
the ram’s headoccasionally take the place of the 
volute, and support the angles of the abacus, but 
are probably not found in more examples than from 
3 to § percent. In the Italo-Byzantine capital it 
is almost the reverse. Animals, and monsters, 

and figures of all kinds decorate their capitals, 

relieved with interlaced work of various patterns. 

Though bold and vigorous, the carving of these 
animals is very barbaric, and it is only when they 
reproduce those animals or bird forms which 
occur occasionally in Byzantine capitals that the 
treatment is properly conventionalized and good. 

In fact, the finest capitals of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are those in which the artists 
have felt the influence of Eastern work and tried 
to reproduce it. 

In the Church of St. Michele, at Pavia, carved 
work of three periods may be traced: Ist. The 
early Lombardic work of the eighth or ninth 
century, animals of barbaric type taken from an 
earlier building and built into the eleventh 
century facade; 2nd. Lombardo - Byzantine 
panels, which are utilised in the jambs of the 
portals ; and, 3rd, the mingling of these two 
elements in the carved work specially executed 
for the church. The same is observable in 
the Church of St. Ambrogio at Milan, where the 
lambs and arch-moulds of the west doorway would 
seem to have been taken from the earlier ninth 
century church. Some of the carving in this 
church seems to be of earlier date than St. 
Michele, but I am inclined to think that is due to 
the existence of much Roman work in the town. 
In St. Eustorgio and St. Celso, also in Milan ; 
in St. Pietro-in-Cielo-d’Oro at Pavia, St. Pietro 
and Paolo, Bologna, St. Savino at Piacenza, the 
Cathedral of Parma, and other churches of the 
twelfth century, we find a magnificent series of 
capitals, showing a wonderful fertility of design, 
and, as time progressed, of knowledge and finish 
of execution. One of these churches, St. Pietro- 
in-Cielo-d’Oro, is dated 1132, and in allowing 
fifty years earlier for the first developments of the 
style in St. Ambrogio, Milan, and St. Michele, 
Pavia, and, perhaps, twenty to thirty years later 
for St. Celso at Milan, we should probably not 
be far wrong, though some authorities, among 
them M. de Dartein, are inclined to give a much 
earlier period. Towards the close of the twelfth 
century the Byzantine influence dies out, and in 
the baptistery of Parma there is scarcely any trace ; 
the concave sections given to the leaves and 
tendrils are replaced by convex, and interlaced 
work is seldom employed. 

The Byzantine influence in Venice, Padua, 
Vicenza, and Verona lasted a much longer period. 
The Church of St. Antonio, at Padua, built between 
1232 and 1307, is the most notable example, but 
only in the plan and the main features of the 
building in which they have attempted to repro- 
duce a new version of St. Mark’s. It is in the 
form of a Latin cross, and is crowned with eight 
domes. 

Along the Grand Canal in Venice are the re- 
mains of seven or eight Byzantine palaces of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. The 
most remarkable of these is the Fondaco dei 
Turchi, a building which has lately been entirely 
restored, I might say rebuilt, none of the ancient 
marbles being retained. I fortunately purchased 
on my first visit to Venice two photographs of the 
building in its original decayed condition, but of 
which there remained sufficient sound material 
to have been embodied in the restoration. The 
Venetians, however, wanted to have a new 
building, and allowed their architect to exercise his 
ingenuity in the design of an upper story or series 
of gables, which I am sure never existed in the 
old building. Im the Casa Loredan, Casa 


Farsetti, and other palaces we. find the orginal 
arcade and fenestration which formed the found- 
ation of what is known as the Venetian Gothic 





temained throughout the country, that it is only 
fair to suppose that the early Italian builders may 





and other palaces. Thearches of these Byzantine 
palaces are all stilted, and in their hood-moulds 
they employ always what is known as the Venetian 
dentil, but which is first found in Sta. Sophia at 
Constantinople. This dentil is found in all the 
Venetian palaces down to the end of the fifteenth 
century, and also at Padua, Vicenza, and Verona. 
All the capitals which carry these arches are of 
Byzantine character, doubtless copied by the 
Venetian artist from those of the models in St. 
Mark’s, and the leaf cornice to which I have 
directed your attention reigns throughout. 

The Byzantine influence in Lombardy, I have 
said, dies out towards the end of the twelfth 
century. This, however, is not the case in 
Venice and in the towns which came. within her 
influence. To go further, however, would take 
me beyond the period I have selected, and would 
certainly put too great a strain on the indulgence 
with which you have listened to my long paper. 

I can only express the hope, in conclusion, that 
I have been able to lay before you clearly, rst, 
the essential characteristics of the Byzantine style ; 
2nd, the sources through which the influence of 
that style penetrated into Italy, and 3rd, the 
principal results of that influence. If, beyond 
these three objects, I have been able to awaken 
your interest in the high decorative qualities of the 
Byzantine style, in the variety and beauty otf 
its carved capitals and screens, and last, but not 
least, in the reticence and simplicity of its masses, 
I shall not altogether have failed in the object of 
my paper, although I have not gone to the head- 
quarters of the style. For our immediate purpose 
as revivalists of principle in architectural design, 
the unconscious adaptation by a nation of a 
foreign style may possibly teach us lessons which 
the study of the originals would at first fail to 
impart to us. 





The President said that they had had a very 
interesting paper from Mr. Spiers, and he hoped 
that there would be an interesting discussion upon 
it. Of course, it was a very difficult question to 
discuss for those who had not had an opportunity 
of seeing Byzantine work ; but at any rate there 
might be some questions which they might desire 
to ask Mr. Spiers. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe said he had very 

much pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Spiers for his most interesting 
paper. There was little he could say on the sub- 
ject of the paper, and he should prefer, no doubt 
in common with many other members, to have 
time to examine the beautiful and large collection 
of drawings and photographs with which Mr. 
Spiers had so fully illustrated his subject. There 
was just dne point, however, which occurred to 
rhim. He had lately seen the Church of St. 
Trophime at Arles, in which to his mind there 
was a very great deal of Greek feeling. The 
museum at Arles, he might say also, was one of 
the finest in France in respect of its Greek 
remains; and the thought had occurred to him 
while Mr. Spiers was speaking, whether some of 
the Greek artists, when turned out of Italy, had 
gone to Arles. 
Mr. Bernard Dicksee said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Spiers. He only regretted that there was not 
a larger attendance of members to hear so valu- 
able a paper—a paper from which many of the 
senior members, even, might have derived advan- 
tage had they been present. Mr. Spiers had 
referred to interlaced ornament, which was so 
general almost all over the world; did he think 
that that ornament originated solely in Byzantium 
or whether it might not have originated spon- 
taneously in various parts of the world? 
He had always understood that such orna- 
ment was to be found in the Polynesian 
Islands, in New Zealand, and in Ireland. 

Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said that the paper had been a most 
interesting one. He was afraid that very few ot 
them when they went travelling about from 
building to building did so with the earnestness 
which characterised Mr. Spiers. He ventured to 
hope that Mr. Spiers would on some future 
occasion write them a paper tracing the influence 
of the Byzantine style in other countries of 
Europe. There was no doubt that its influence 
was very marked along the great northern water- 
ways of Europe, the Rhine, for instance, and 
that it penetrated even as far north as the Hartz 
Mountains. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, regretted that members better informed 
than himself on the subject of Byzantine art had 
not addressed the meeting. He had been struck 
with the analogy that Mr. Spiers had detected 
between certain fourteenth-century and Byzantine 





style, such as is found in the Ca d’Oro, the Foscari, 


panels in two churches which, as he had told 
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them, he had visited in rapid succession. It was 
the best excuse for the fast travel of the present 
day that such analogies were forced upon the 
student, which, by further study on some future 
tour to the same places, might be made useful. 
In this way he had been impressed and had 
studied the subsequent effects of Byzantine in- 
fluence in Italy; for if they compared St. 
Mark’s and St. Salvatore, at Venice with 
St. Giustina at Padua, and with certain other 
churches of the same or later dates, they 
would find that they were, in fact, ex- 
amples of Renaissance treatment applied to the 
same problems of domical architecture. He had 
had the opportunity of drawing out sufficient 
examples of these late churches to a uniform scale 
to be able, he thought, to establish a certain 
sequence of development in the problem of adapt- 
ing the dome to church architecture. This was a 
problem of the most interesting character, for it was | 
still incompletely worked out. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
presented a series of attempts at its solution, and 
anyone familiar, as most of them would be, with 
the interior, must have often thought over the 
difficulties and beauties that it presented. If 
Wren had been familiar with the examples dis- 
layed before them to-night, he would possibly 
ve attempted certain other features in the 
interior. The use of galleries as structural parts 
of the edifice was one of the great lessons 
to be learnt from these Byzantine examples. 
It might be seen largely in the Greek 
churches at Athens, both old and new. The 
difficulties of the upper story of St. Paul’s 
would be got over by such an upper aisle, which 
would have lent itself to a domical treatment. 
They must have noticed that in the last bay of 
the nave there was a slight balcony over the 
cornice due to the setting back of the clearstory 
wall, and that this bay was set out square, which 
suited its domed covering better than the other 
oblong bays of the nave. The way in which 
these latter bays were domed was well worthy of 
their attention, being extremely clever. He 
suggested these remarks as showing the interest 
of the problems of dome treatment. Though such 
domed interiors were rare in England, in Italy 
they would find hundreds of interesting examples, 
for the dome had become in Italy what the tower 
is in England. Mr. Spiers’ paper had been 
prepared with a thought and labour not too 
common in Association annals, and he thought 
they owed him a special recognition of the fact. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, said that the interest and value of 
the paper had been immensely enhanced by 
the numerous illustrations which Mr. Spiers 
had exhibited, and by the care which he had taken 
to point them all out. He had seen a few of 
these Byzantine buildings, and had been parti- 
cularly interested in the paper. The subject was 
an interesting one, inasmuch as Byzantine archi- 
tecture was what might be called the first 
Christian style, and undoubtedly it was a con- 
necting link between Classic work and Gothic 
work. If they would look at some ofthe drawings 
exhibited, they would see that some of the earlier 
forms of Byzantine detail were scarcely distinguish- 
able from the late Classic details, whilst some of 
the later forms of Byzantine capitals, for instance, 
closely resembled Anglo-Norman capitals. ‘It 
was very interesting, too, for ‘them to see 
what St. Mark’s must have been like before its 
decorations were placed upon it—to see the bare 
bones, so tospeak. One could hardly recognise 
that it had ever existed, except in the form in 
which they now saw it. 

The vote of thanks having been carried with 
acclamation, Mr. Phené Spiers said a few words in 
reply, and concluded by again explaining the 
points of a great many of the drawings exhibited. 


—_——-ot-——— 


ARCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP.—A partnership 
has been entered into between Mr. Reginald G. 
Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth (of the late 
firm of Kemp-Welch and Pinder), and Mr. J. F. 
Fogerty, B.E., son of the late William Fogerty, 
F.R.I.B,A., of Dublin. The ‘‘ style’’ of the firm is 
‘* Pinder & Fogerty.”’ 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS, BRADFORD.—Mr. R. 
Walton, C.E., one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry on the 17th 
nst., at the Bradford Town Hall, into an applica- 
tion by the Town Council of the Borough for 
sanction to borrow 33,763/., money expended on the 
purchase of premises for street improvements 
already effected, and for sanction to borrow 1 5,000/. , 
the estimated cost of other purchases during the 
next three years. After evidence had been given as 
to the manner in which the 33,763/. had been ex- 
pended, the inquiry concluded, — 
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Details of Staircase, Palazzo Minelli, Venice.—Drawn by Mr. R. Shekleton Balfour. 





SZllustrations. 


TYPES OF BYZANTINE CAPITALS IN 
ITALY. 


illustrations of capitals of the 
m| Byzantine type in Italy are published 
22.323) in connexion with Mr. R. Phené Spiers’s 
paper on The Influence of Byzantine Art in Italy, 
the concluding portion of which is given in the 
present number. They illustrate variousanstances 
of the Byzantine form of capital, or of obvious 
Byzantine influence, in work executed in Italy. 
. The capitals from San Vitale are from the 
choir, and are purely Byzantine in form, the cele- 
brated church at Ravenna being in fact to all 
intents and purposes a Byzantine building on 
Italian soil. The two capitals from the nave of 
St. Mark (the two on the left hand in the plate) 
are examples in which the general form of Classic 
capital is retained, but modified in detail by 
Byzantine influence. That on the right, from the 
west front of St. Mark, is more distinctly Byzan- 
tine in form. 





‘THE HALL,” HAMPSTEAD, 


TH1s building, planned for the purpose of a 
residential mansion, but adapted to the uses of a 


ladies’ high school, has been erected by Mr. | mated cost of the two houses is 1,150/. , 


Watson, builder, of Ascot, from plans and designs | 
by Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A. 


' Academy of last year. 





mm 


The building possesses a fine central hall, from 
which it derives its name. 

The illustration shows the front towards Cros- 
field-road, near Eton-avenue. 

Owing to the levels of the land in relation to 
the street, the school entrance, the central. hall 
and the lower class-rooms are placed on what i 
termed the basement, but which is, in reality, 
ground floor. The central hall—lighted pmnc- 
pally from the top—extends through two stonis, 
and has a gallery on one side, giving access 10 
three class-rooms. There are also rooms for piano 
practice, ample cloak-rooms, lavatories, and 4 
large tennis court. The class-rooms and Mal 
floors are laid with oak parquetry. The wholes 
warmed by means of low pressure radiators 2 
conjunction with open fires. 





PROPOSED HOUSES, LEDBURY. 


THESE houses have been designed for a 
elevated site near the picturesque town ° 
Ledbury. 

Ruabon bricks, with red stone dressing (the 
latter being quarried near the site) are to be 4 
in the lower part, with stucco and half timbered 
work in the upper part and gables. The roof t0 
be covered with Broseley tiles. The woodwork 
in the interior will be chiefly of oak. The 

The drawing was exhibited at ts - 
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STAIRCASE, PALAZZO MINELLI, 


VENICE. 


THIS staircase, known also as the Scala di San 
Paternian, rises in an out-of-the-way little corner 
called the Corte del Maltese, about midway 


between the Piazza and the Rialto. 


It is an early specimen of Venetian Renaissance, 
and forms the only erected portion of ‘a palace, 
designed probably by one of the Lombardi 
family, to whom ‘‘ the floating city” owes so 


many of her architectural beauties. 


The building 


shows many of the peculiarities of the late Lom- 
bardic Romanesque, noticeable even as far south 
as Pisa; while the balustrade and the stilted 
arcade remind one how hardly Byzantine art died 


out even in the ‘* Renaissance” 
architecture. 





DRAWING-ROOM, 


R. S. B. 


“ WARIALDA,” EASTBOURNE. 


THE house of which this is one of the rooms, 


was erected in 1891 in the upper portion of 


of Venetian 


Carlisle-road, Eastbourne, on the slope of the 


hill known as ‘* Paradise.” 


The window shown 


on the left of the drawing looks over the village 


of Meads towards the sea. 
the right leads to a conservatory. 


The glazed door on 


The ingle-nook arch and the ceiling are of 
plaster ; and the whole of the furniture, including 
the mantel-piece, overmantel, and grand piano, 
of inlaid satinwood: the grate is of electro- 


ccpper. 


~The architect is Mr. Louis Ambler, and the 


wing was exhibited at the 


Academy. 





HOUSE AT BATTLE. 


last 


Royal 


THE fact that this building is to be situated in a 


central position in 


the High-street, and in 


Ptoximity to the Abbey, has induced .the pro- 
phetor to permit the architect considerable liberty 
with the design, which has been prepared in har- 
mony with the half-timber work as frequently met 
with in Sussex towns and villages. A very inter- 
¢sting example may still be seen in the ‘‘ Old 
bbot’s Hospital,” adjoining the Abbey entrance. 
€ introduction of such a design will not, there- 


e, be 
placed in. 


out of place, considering the town it is to 
The internal work will accord with 


€ exterior design—hall, staircase, dining-room, 
hd office having ceilings framed with roof timbers, 


i dado pannelled, &c. 


The architect is Mr, 


p H. Tree, of St. Leonard’s; the drawing 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. 





—_— —- | 
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_ AN ARCHITECT-MAGISTRATE.—We have pleasure 


In Noticing that Mr. 


ji A. Gotch, F.R.1I.B.A. and 


-President of the Architectural Association, has 
“* appointed one of the County Justices for 


‘orthamptonshire, . 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon at Spring-gardens, the 
Chairman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 

Tenders. — ‘Tenders were received for the 
erection of a Fire Brigade Station in Queen’s- 
road, New Cross, and for putting in the founda- 
tions of artisans’ dwellings at Blackwall. The 
lists will be found on another page. 

Appotniment of Manager of Works and Stores. 
—The Works and General Purposes Committee 
presented the following report and recommenda- 
tion :— 

‘* Under the resolution of the Council of Novem- 
ber 22 last, an advertisement was issued inviting 
applications for the post of Manager of Works and 
Stores, at a salary of 7oo/. a year. Theapplications 
(156 in number) were, in the first instance, referred 
to a joint sub-committee, consisting of members of 
the General Purposes Committee and of the Works 
and Stores Committee, who, at our request, selected 
six candidates whom they considered the most 
suitable. Having seen the six candidates thus 
selected, and fully considered their respective merits 
and qualifications, we submit to the Council the 
names of three of them in the following order,—Mr. 
T. Holloway, Mr. G. T. Earle, and Mr. A. Robert- 
son. We recommend, 

‘That Mr. Thomas Holloway be, subject to a certificate 
of fitness by the Council’s medical examiner, appointed 
Manager of Works and Stores at a salary of 7oo/. a year, 
upon the following conditions :—That he do hold his office 
during the pleasure of the Council; that he be required to 
give his whole time to the duties of his office, and be not 
allowed to take any private business; that any fees re- 
ceived by him either as a witness or in any other capacity 
be paid to the Council ; and further, that on retirement he 
shall not be entitled and shall not make any claim to any 
retiring allowance under the Superannuations Act, 1866 ; 
and that he will submit to any general scheme which the 
Council may adopt with respect to insurance for pensions or 
superannuation.’ ” 

Mr. J. Williams Benn, M.P., in moving the 
adoption of the recommendation, asked leave to; 
amend the recommendation by the insertion of the 
words ‘‘and any discounts or allowances on 
materials purchased,” after the words ‘* paid to 
the Council.” 

Leave was given to amend the recommendation 
in this way, and it was unanimously agreed to 
without discussion. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Holloway appeared on 
the dais and expressed his thanks to the Council 
for appointing him. 

Blackwall Tunnel.—The Bridges Committee 
presented a long report providing for the sewer- 
ing, raising, and forming of all the southern 
approach roads to the Blackwall Tunnel. It was 
necessary that the whole of these roads should be 
finished and ready for traffic as soon as the tunnel 
is completed, which, if within the contract time, 
would be about April, 1895. The Committee 
recommended :— : 
“That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee, as required by the 
statute, the plans and specification submitted be approved, 


and that the Bridges Committee be authorised to issue 
advertisements inviting tenders for the works,” 





The recommendation was agreed to. 


The West Ham Corporation Bili.—The Par- 
liamentary Committee presented the following 
report and recommendation :— 

‘‘ There are several matters in this Bill which may 
probably require consideration, but there is one to 
which we wish to draw immediate attention. By 
Part III. of the Bill it is proposed that the London 
County Council shall permit the sewage of the 
borough of West Ham to be delivered into the 
northern outfall sewer, subject to such pay- 
ments at such times and in such manner as, 
failiné agreement, may .be determined by 
arbitration. This clause opens up a question of 
considerable importance, especially having regard 
to the large and increasing po ion of West 
Ham, which, in 1891, was 204,902. It is true that 
there have been instances in which the sewage of 
outlying districts has been received into the main 
drainage system of London; but it is not con- 
venient that this arrangement should be extended, 
and that the London County Council should be 
compelled to accept the responsibility of dealing 
with the sewage of districts not under its government 
and control. The Council will wish to avoid, if 
possible, a Parliamentary contest with the neigh- 
bouring Corporation of West Ham, and it seems clear 
that such a proposal as is now made is one which 
ought to be the subject of negotiation and agree- 
ment between the two bodies. But in our opinion the 
proposal is inopportune at the present time. It is 
intimately connected with wider questions, such as 
the rectification of county boundaries and the 
unification of London. Moreover, further legisla- 
tion to supplement the Local Government Act, 1888, 
has long been looked for, and, pending the introduc- 
tion of a measure for the constitution of District 
Councils, we do not think it desirable that places in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London should 
have further powers of this character granted to 
them. Without entering into any details of the Bill 
at the present time, we are of opinion that the atten- 
tion of the Government should be directed to it, and 
we recommend— 

‘That a communication be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board calling attention tothe West Ham Corporation 
Bill, and expressing the opinion of the Council that pending 
the introduction of the Bill for the constitution of District 
mg cils it would be premature to grant the powers asked 

or. 

Considerable discussion ensued on this recom- 
mendation, and an amendment to the effect that 
the matter be referred back to the Committee for 
further consideration was moved by Col. Hughes, 
M.P., who contended that it was the duty of the 
London County Council to give all reasonable 
facilities to the Corporation of West Ham m 
regard to the disposal of its sewage, which now 
passed into and fouled the River Lea, and as the 
River Lea fell into the Thames at a point above 
the Northern Outfall sewer, the Thames was 
seriously polluted. On the other hand, it was 
stated on behalf of the Parliamentary and Mam 
Drainage Committees that they had no objection, 
per se, to admit the West Ham sewage into the 
Metropolitan Outfall sewer, but it was a question of 
terms upon which the Counciland the Corporation 
of West Ham had been unable to agree. The 
terms proposed by the latter body were unreason- 
able, and it was now proposed by this Bill to 
force the hands of the Council. Ultimately, the 
amendment was rejected by a large majority, and 
the recommendation of the Committee was 
agreed to. 

Technical Education.—The Special Committee 
on Technical Education presented a long and 
important report, but its consideration was 
postponed for a week. 

After transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned at 7 o’clock. 


ca ep 


COMPETITIONS. 


PuBLIC OFFICES, ILFORD.—In this compe- 
tition the first premium of 50 gs. has been awarded 
to the design with the motto ‘‘ Eureka,” by 
Messrs. Clark & Hutchinson, London. 

New CuurcH, ST. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA, 
LANCASHIRE.—The parishioners of St. Annes- 
on-the-Sea have selected the design and plans for 
the new Church of St. Thomas, about to be built 
on the Drive, at St. Annes, at the south or Lytham 
side of the town. Three designs were received, 
and, after some discussion, that sent in under the 
device of a ring and a dove was selected. 
On opening the sealed envelope which accompanied 
the design, this was found to be by Messrs. Paley, 
Austin, and Paley, of Lancaster. The new 
church, the cost of which will be £6,000, is to be 
in the late Decorated style, and will have its floor 
level raised some feet above the surrounding 
streets, ona terrace. The number of sittings 1s 600. 
New MarkKET, &c., PONTYPOOL.—At a recent 
meeting of the Pontypool Local Board (Mr, W. 
Sandbrook presiding) the competitive plans of the 
proposed new market were discussed, and ulti- 





mately those signed ‘‘Dymd Fo,” which had 
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been prepared by Messrs. Robert Williams, 
Effingham-road, Lee, S.E., and Mr. D. J. 
Lougher, civil and mining engineer, Pontypool, 
were adopted, subject to modifications. 


——_~» 4—_— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The monthly students’ meeting of this Association 
was held at the Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on the 18thinst. Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., 
President of the Association, occupied the chair, 
and Mr. C. S. Errington read a very interesting 
and instructive paper on Gothic mouldings. The 
lecturer traced the development of mouldi 
through the different periods of Medizeval architec- 
ture, and illustrated this by full size cartoons and 
by demonstrations on the blackboard. There was 
a large audience of students and associates. 


a 


ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the meeting of this Association on 
Wednesday, January 18th, Mr. Allan Wyon, 
F.S.A., in the chair, it was announced that an 
invitation had been received from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Winchester for the congress of the 
present year to be held in that city, and that the 
invitation had been formally accepted. The 
congress will be held in August, and visits will be 
paid to Romsey, Southampton, and various other 
places of antiquarian interest in the locality. The 
Rev. D. Bowen exhibited views of his church, 
Monkton, near Pembroke, showing the chancel 
restored, it having been in ruins on the occasion 
of the Society’s visit. Mr. J. T. Irvine forwarded 
drawings of some curious interlaced carving found 
in'Otley Church, Yorks, which were pronounced 
to be of Pro-Norman date by the meeting. Mr. 
J. Storrie reported the discovery of encaustic tiles 
of Medizeval date, in forming the foundations of 
Lloyd’s new bank at Cardiff and also many 
examples of Roman pottery, some being of 
peculiar type. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
described some further portions of old Bridewell 
Palace, consisting of a pointed arch built upon 
piles, which have been met with during Messrs. 
Mowlem’s works for the erection of a. new 
electrical depot in the rear of De Keyser’s Hotel, 
Blackfriars. The chairman exhibited various 
English and old Colonial coins. Mr. Davis pro- 
duced a large series of traders’ labels, in lead, 
issued from Haarlem, and dredged up in the 
Thames. The first paper was by Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, on the misereres of Chester Cathedral. 
These are of the fourteenth century date, carved 
in oak. The subjects represent a strange 
collection of mythical beasts and birds, with but 
few Scriptural subjects. Several appear also at 
Worcester and other places, especially one, a 
favourite subject, a fox preaching to geese. Some 
of the subjects were not replaced in the restoration, 
by reason of their indecency. The paper was 
illustrated by photographs of the entire series, 
taken by the lecturer’s father when the work of 
repair was in progress. The second paper was 
by Mr. H. Lyer Cuming, F.S.A. (Scotland), on 
the signs of the old booksellers in Duck-lane, now 
Duke-street, Little Britain. 


—t oH 
Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


‘ Str,—The question of the future water supply of 
greater London, when it becomes greater still, and 
nobody knows how great it will be, is one of mag- 
nificent importance. ‘ 

Shall the supply be gathered from the bowels of 
the earth, where the quality is generally considered 
to be above suspicion, or shall it be taken from the 
River Thames, from some distant natural lake, or 
from some great reservoir produced by damming up 
the waters in a valley ? 

A deep well supply has its fascinations; and if 
the quantity needed were anything but so enormous, 
probably there would be room for very little argu- 
ment against it, but the interference with the under- 
ground waters from whence the vast supply would 
be drawn is an unknown quantity, and the possible 
consequences are alarming. 

That deep well waters as public supplies produce a 
lower death-rate than waters collected from fairly pure 
rivers carefully stored and efficiently filtered, ceteris 
paribus, has never been shown. The natural drink 
of man must have been taken from springs, rivers, 
and surface waters; but then the savage did not 
pollute his rivers as does civilised man. 

I am one of those who believe for many reasons in 
a lake or river supply to London, rather than a deep 


well supply, accompanied, of course, with efficient 
filtration. 

The actual forces at work in a well constructed 
filter are somewhat complicated. All particulate 
matters, including living germs, are strained out from 
the water as cotton wool will strain them out of the 
air, or if any pass through they must be of that type 
which can withstand contact with oxygen, and 
therefore not of the morbid or disease-giving kind. 
Further than this straining action, if the filter be 
constructed partially of a porous material, and not 
of dense non-porous sand grains, the filtering water 
with its dissolved impurities streams through the 
pores of the material in the form of a mist or cloud. 

Whilst in this finely-divided condition, the oxygen 
resident in the pores, and that which was originally 
dissolved in the water, is made to actually touch, and 
therefore to act chemically upon, the,impure matters. 
This is a process of. wet combustion, and by it the 
unwholesome matters are positively burnt up into 
innocuous inorganic substances. Then again, at 
least upon the surface of the filter, there is generally 
some action going on by nitrification brought about 
by the intervention of certain kinds of microscopic 
organisms. It is claimed by some bacteriologists 
that this latter is the most potent agent of all. 

Thus it is seen that a filter built up of porous 
materials is not a mere strainer, but is, when well 
managed, a real-purifier of impure water. 

It is, however, upon the action of flowing waters 
upon organic compounds in solution, and upon 
germs in suspension, that I wish now to dilate. 

The question how far an individual microbe or 
pathogenic germ, say a cholera bacillus, can travel 
down a river (Mr. Hawskley says it travels up) is a 
matter of extreme interest. In my opinion its 
journey is a very short one. 

The life of a microbe is ephemeral. How long it 
may be I do not know, but judging from analogy, I 
should expect it to be exceedingly short, probably 
only a few hours. Furthermore, it is extremely 
improbable that a pathogenic germ would keep up 
its properties as a deleterious ferment even for more 
than the briefest time, when the pabulum upon 
which it was trained and brought up, and the 
natural environment of its existence, are as greatly 
altered as from that of typhoid or choleraic excre- 
ment, in the darkness and deoxidised conditions 
within the intestinal canal, to the light, and whole- 
some oxygenised fluids and gases which surround it 
in a river or stream. 

Each tiny blade of grass submerged in every 
watercourse, and each spray and leaflet of every 
aquatic plant, is in itself a delicate apparatus for the 
elaboration and liberation of oxygen—oxygen ina 
most potent form. When the sun is pouring his 
rays down into the depths of pond, lake, or river, 
little streamlets of oxygen bubbles may be seen, 
rising from thence to the surface. 

These, together with sunlight and fresh air ad 
libitum, constitute a marvellous natural laboratory 
for the purification of noxious matters. 

Again, we have to recognise the beneficial action 
of the higher forms of microbic life, forms of living 
organisms which Pasteur first taught us delight in 
sunlight and fresh air, the so-called nitrifying germs. 
These form a vast army, and nobody can calculate 
the amount of good work they do. 

In consequence of my belief in the enormity of the 
power of the purifying agents naturally at work in 
rivers and streams, I am all the more anxious that 
they should be kept free from pollution, for in the 
matter of pollution, as in all other matters, the last 
feather may break the camel’s back. It is a ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest. If the balance of 
power lies on the side of impurity, the forces of 
Nature will take another route, and purification will 
be reached through noxious putrefaction. Thus the 
same end_will be attained—namely, the pulling down 
of complex organic compounds, and the building up 
from the old materials new and simpler inorganic 
substances, fit food for vegetable life. 

However we go to work, Nature will have her 
way—purification, absolute and perfect, will be the 
ultimatum. 

All waters are at some time rendered impure, and 
all impure waters in time become pure. ‘‘ Once 
polluted, always polluted,” is a phrase indulged in 
by an eminent chemist; it is a statement, however, 
which is dangerously misleading, for probably every 
drop of water upon the earth’s surface has passed 
through the intestinal canals of animals over and 
over again, and will so continue to do to the end of 
all things. ARTHUR ANGELL, Ph.D., F.S.C., 

County Laboratory, Southampton. 





THE ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 


S1r,—In reply to your correspondent, Mr. Loftus 
Brock,* will you permit me to say that although the 
three churches alluded to as connected with St. 
John Baptist by orientation are doubtless the most 
suitable to illustrate the subject, they are by no 
means the only examples, in the list of forty (in 
which no other church dedicated to that Saint occurs), 
of orientation being connected with the present 
dedication, as he would seem to'imply? 

If, in nautical terms, the bearing of a church is 





* See Builder for January 7, p. 17. This and Mr. 





Jones’s letter on the same subject have been unavoidably 


taken to a ‘‘ quarter point,’’* the unit by which 
tue course of a saip is determined at seq 
(and this practical application of the mariner’s 
compass to the axis of a church is not in.. 
appropriate when the analogy between its nave 


and a ship—Latin Navis, Greek vavc,—is borne in 
mind) then ten churches agree with the present 
dedication, allowance being made in some cases for 
the difference between the old and new style of 
reckoning, including the church of Orchard Portman, 
Somerset, with Norman remains, dedicated tg 
St. Michael; and twenty-two do not so agree; and 
of the remaining number, either I have been unable 
so far to ascertain that any day in the Calendar has 
been assigned to the names of the personages 
connected with them, or their dedication is unknown, 
The first test proposed by your correspondent as 
an easy one would doubtless be reliable were there 
no question of re-dedication to be considered, and 
it is just that foreign influence, with little or no 
sympathy for orientation, acting upon the British 
Church to which he alludes, which has produced it 
is thought in so many cases what I venture to think 
the original builders would have regarded as ap 
anomaly—viz., the want of agreement between the 
day of orientation and that of dedication. With 
respect to the subject of the angles of sunrise gene. 
rally I may remark that the azimuth of the rising and 
setting of the sun depends upon the obliquity of the 
ecliptic and the latitude of the place, and that 
neither of these quantities has changed appreciably, for 
the purpose under consideration, in historic times, 
therefore by reference to any azimuth tables the true 
bearing of the sun at rising, as distinguished from the 
apparent bearing which is the result of refraction, 
can be obtained for any day within the limits of 
latitude given by such tables, and the angles s0 
obtained would have been the same at the date of 
erection of our earliest churches—+z.e., the points of 
sunrise now, as then, would, for the practical purpose 
of laying down the axis of a church on the ground, 
be identical. 

With regard to Welsh churches I may add that 
the name of the Saint connected with the church is 
incorporated with the place-name, as is thought to 
be the case at Llanthony, in many other instances— 
é.g., Llangattock is the church of St. Cador, 
Lianilltyd the church of St. Illtyd, two names not 
found in the Calendars at my disposal, but the rule 
for orientation seems to be in operation there as in 
England, for in five Welsh churches which have 
been noted no two are alike, and there is a difference 
of as much as 40 deg. between one axis directed to 
the north of east and another to the south of that 
point. 

The use of a shadow cast by a pole at sunrise for 
determining the line of the axis of a church by its 
builders is obviously open to this objection, that 
different lines on the same day would be given in 
this way in different localities, although in the same 
latitude ; for, in the case of one church-site ona 
plain and another in a valley running north and 
south, the hill in the latter case may shut out the 
sun for an hour or more after its time of rising on 
the plain, so that the two shadows would not kk 
parallel with each other—in other words, the bearings 
of the two axes would show a difference of many 
a although presumably referring to the same 

ay. 

For this and other reasons I am inclined to the 
view that our forefathers would not have been satis 
fied with this method, and would have preferred the 
point of the true bearing of the sun at rising 4 
determined by calculation rather than by local 
observation. 

The whole of the forty cases recorded lie within 
the points of sunrise, at the summer and winter 
solstices respectively, although, in some instances, 
approaching very near those limits, which, 4 
your correspondent justly remarks, in referring 
to the sunrising as generally determining the line of 
the axis, ‘‘is sufficient to account for almost all tle 
differences of position that are found to exist,” and 
the antiquity of the custom cannot be doubted, forif 
the subject is worked out, it must, it is thought, 
connected eventually with an earlier custom—wA, 
that of occidentation. 

To those who may wish practically to pursue tle 
matter further, it may be well to mention that. 
following simple requisites are thought to be sufficiet! 
to enable anyone todo so. A well-adjusted com 
pass sufficiently large to show each of the 360 de. 
of the circle, a set of azimuth tables, a knowledge 
of the latitude of the place and of the mag 
netic variation which is now _ westward 10 
the United Kingdom; this is published annually 
Whitaker's and other almanacs; and a reference! 
a chart of magnetic curves of equal variation is# 
desirable. The azimuth tables are prepared W! 
astronomical refinement, and if the same degre? 
accuracy is desired in taking the bearing of a chutt’, 
a reference to the present pole star, Alpha Urs 
Minoris, will be necessary; but for the purpose of test. 
ing a mason’s line, an operation with which may 
your readers must be familiar, the corrected com 
bearing will probably be found to be sufficient. 1 mJ 
perhaps be permitted to say that the subject of © * 
Occidentation and Orientation of places of Dive 
worship,”’ and some of the difficulties connect 
with it, such as the want of coincidence ™ 

nine: 





* There are thirty-two points in the mariner'’s compas 
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lines of the axes of.-nave and chancel in many cases, 
is being more fully considered in the pages of The 
Messenger (Robert Banks & Son) for November and 
January, andis to be concluded in a future number. 
J. HOUGHTON SPENCER. 
Taunton, January 9, 1893. 





Sir,—A systematic investigation of the orientation 
of churches in England is a work which should be 
undertaken, and in part furtherance of Mr. Loftus 


‘Brock’s suggestion (see Buz/der, January 7, 1893, 
‘p. 17) I give below a table of four Saints’ days with 


the horizontal angle of sunrise calculated for 
jatitude—so deg., 53 deg., and 56 deg. North— 
and also for the years 1700, 1400, and 1000 
A.D. The days have been selectéd, not on account 
of the importance of the four Saints, but as best 
fitted for exemplifying the marked effect latitude has 
upon days falling near the winter and summer 
solstices, with but little influence near the equinoxes ; 
and the fact that under the gradually increasing 
error of the Julian Calendar and the subsequent 
correction in 1752, the maximum effect falls upon 
days near the equinoxes. 


Approximate Horizontal Angle of Sunrise, North 


ov South of True East. 




















a A.D. 1700. 
Dedication }3'°¢ A.D. A.D. 
and Date. Re 1400. 1000. 
seal New Old 
Style Style. 
Q A ° ° ~ A 
The Annun-, 50°} 250N)i12 oN! 7 30N/ 6 ON 
ciation, 53°| 3 10Ni12 50N| 8 oN! 615N 
March 25. | 56°} 3 30N/13 10oN/} 835N} 645N 
S. John | 50°| 38 10 N/ 37 oN | 37 40 N | 37 45 N 





Baptist, 53. | 41 20N | 40 ON | 40 35 Nji4rt oN 
June 24. | 56°; 45 15 N|44 ON | 44 30N | 45 45 N 
S. Michael, | 50° | 430S |1r oS | 9 oS| 8 oS 


Sept. 29. $3'| 4.508 |11 50S | 9 30S | 8 30S 
56° | 5 15S |12 108 |10 20S | 9155S 














S. Thomas, | 50° | 38 10S | 37 40S | 37 50S | 38 oS 
Dec. 21. 53. | 41 20S | 40 4oS | 41 oS | 4r 155 
44 305 | 44 50S | 45 105 








56°} 45 155 
) i 





The preparation of a more comprehensive table 
. involves considerable labour, and before such a work 
is entered upon is it sufficiently realised that any 
_such table is bound only to give the astronomical 
or theoretical angle of sunrise in a given latitude 
on a given day? Whereas, is it not more than 
‘likely that the old builders would prefer to lav down 
the axis of their church by the simple expedient of 
watching for the sun to peep over, say a range of 
distant hills upon the morning of the day dedicated 
to the Saint, and assuming the site to be in a 
hollow, the difference in such a case between astro- 
nomical and the visible sunrise might easily amount 
to several degrees horizontal measurement ? 
Also, although it sounds so easy, how is true North 
to be found by the many investigators of the 
subject? Mr. Houghton Spencer (see Buzlder, 


December 24, 1892, p. 504) uses ; ordnance maps 
2500 





by which, if not by larger ordnance maps, all angles 
obtained by a magnetic compass alone, should be 
checked ; for the compass is not only liable to yearly 
variation (now slowly reverting once again to 
true North), but also varies in different latitudes 
and longitudes, and would on any one day 
make an appreciable difference in, say, Durham, 
Dover, and Truro. The present Pole Star, too, may 
be one and a half degrees East or West of North, 
according to the sidereal time of the observation, 
and to a still greater degree 800 years ago. 
Whatever mode you now adopt for finding the 
cardinal points, the observation requires adjustment, 
and there is a consequent liability to error, and be it 
remembered precisely the same difficulties must have 
arisen when the churches were originally set out. 
Jan. 10, 1893. FRANCIS E, JONES. 





CONCRETE FLOORS. 


Sir,—With reference to your correspondent’s 
letter in the Buz/der for January 14, the best system 
of construction for concrete, or fire-resisting floors, 
will, as heretofore and probably for some time to 
come, be a matter of opinion only. Proof positive 
as to what constitutes the best floor of the kind 
under usual conditions, and viewed from different 
Standpoints, has yet to be determined, and will only 
‘be decided when a series of exhaustive trials is made 
of all the apparently best systems, under circum- 
stances entirely free from prejudice or _per- 
Sonal interest. Floors in which concrete is 
the main feature have been constructed in many 
ways ; each finds its advocates, and each 
possesses adwantages which constitute its best 
recommendation, but are absent in ‘others. More- 
over, what is essential for a residential dwelling is 
not at all necessary for buildings of the warehouse 
class, and vice versa. For instance, solid concrete 
is one of the best conductors of sound, therefore 


Most unpleasant for the floors of a dwelling-house, 


while this is a matter of little consequence for the 
floors of many other buildings. Again, for buildings 


‘containing large quantities of inflammable goods, 


urdinary concrete is not a good material to withstand 
an excessive and continuous heat. The ceiling, or 
the underside of floors, is obviously more subject to 
intense heat during a conflagration than the upper 
portion, or floor proper, which is often inundated 
with water, causing the solid concrete to be under- 
going two extremes of temperature at the same time, 
and it may be this, in a degree, that causes portions 
of the concrete to come down in masses, and to 
make concrete floors a source of anxiety to firemen. 
This points to the necessity of using some other 
material for the underside of certain floors, resulting in 
the adoption of clay tiles, bricks, or lintols, resting on 
iron girders (the girders encased) with concrete 
deposited thereon to form the upper portion. For 
residential dwellings there is not so great a necessity 
for this form of floor, because the heat could never 
be so intense as it might be in warehouses when on 
fire. The walls of ordinary dwellings are scarcely of 
sufficient thickness to carry the heavy dead-weight 
which concrete floors of a slab form necessitate—.¢., 
if over 10 or 12 ft. between bearings. Flat concrete 
slabs to carry ordinary weights, up to 12 ft. between 
bearings are quite safe if only a very moderate thick- 
ness, but much care and caution are required in 
their construction. 

One of the main objections to slab floors—and the 
wider the span the greater the objection—is the 
necessity of a rigid staging or centreing to support 
the heavy mass of concrete, and without deflection, 
until it has set, and the greater the distance between 
bearings the longer has the staging: to remain before 
it can be removed, oftentimes causing much delay 
and inconvenience. 

For a groined or arched section of floor, the cost 
of staging is, as a result, also increased. 

For fireproof, or fire-resisting floors—for no ordi- 
nary building can be made absolutely fireproof—the 
following requirements are, I submit, necessary for 
residential buildings, before their general adoption 
in place of wood may be anticipated. 

1st.—The floor and ceiling portions divided or dis- 
connected, so far as practicable, to deaden sound 
and avoid rupture if subject to a conflagration, 
arising from the upper and under portions forming 
one mass and subject to extremes of temperature. 

end.—The formation of chambers, continuous 
tubes, or cavities, as a result of this disconnexion 
(and which shall be accessible at different points) to 
admit of ventilation, and provide channels for gas- 
pipes, water-pipes, electric light wires, &c. 

3rd.—The ceiling portion to be of burnt clay tiles, 
bricks, slabs, or other materials capable of with- 
standing great heat. 

4th.—The distribution of materials in the best 
form, due regard being had to cost, weight, strength, 
simplicity of construction, and durability; wrought 
or rolled iron being admissible if efficiently pro- 
tected from heat, and it is proved to be an important 
factor in bringing about the desired results. 

It cannot be expected that fireproof floors will 
ever be possible at the same price as common wood 
floors, but the difference is not so great, while the 
gain from durability and healthfulness would render 
them cheaper if they cost double or treble those 
made of wood. The sense of safety which they 
bring about, too, is a consideration, and if only as 
elements of safety in cases of large conflagrations, 
their general adoption should be seriously considered, 
and every possible information obtained and given 
the public relative thereto. If the matter of fire- 
proof floors and the condition of existing wood 
floors were made the subject of an exhaustive 
inquiry and series of experiments, there would be 
found, I submit, as much reason for giving public 
information and advise relative thereto—and for the 
same reason—as the publication by the Local 
Government Board of its many sanitary Acts of 
Parliament, and the model by-laws which it prints 
and distributes to assist local authorities in dealing 
therewith. THOMAS POTTER. 

Alresford. 








SOME ANCIENT WALL PAINTINGS. 


S1r,—My attention has been called to two letters 
on this subject that have been recently published in 
the Builder, and in which my name has appeared. 
With your permission, and to save space, I will 
reply to both letters at once. 

Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., writing in your issue 
of January 7 in reference to my communication of 
November 19, 1892, which I had the honour to 
make to you respecting the Canterbury wall paint- 
ings, says he ‘‘fears Mr. Newman has not been 
careful as to his facts.’’ This is so serious a 
charge that I will reply to it at first by balancing 
Mr. Neale’s fear by my own hope that he does not 
mean what he says; if he does, however, I must 
point out that his objection to my communication 
is surely on a question of terms and not of facts, 
for the facts, on Mr. Neale’s own showing, are pre- 
cisely neither more nor less than I apprehended, 
for I derived them from the same ‘‘excellent 
description’ of his work that he has drawn so 
largely upon in his letter. I ventured to call Mr. 
Neale’s work on the Eastbridge wall paintings 
‘‘structural restoration.’’ Mr. Neale prefers ‘‘ pre- 
servation.’’ Well and good, only if so, the wall 
painting has not been preserved or I should scarcely 
have been asked to try and preserve it. That is 





work as far as the structural restoration or preser- 

vation went, though how far the use of the “‘ old 

Portland cement” would tend to preserve the paint- 

ing might be open to discussion, but suffice that 

Mr. Neale has admitted that the ‘‘ method pur- 

sued for the preservation of the paintings was some- 

what hazardous.”’ 

Mr. Neale trusts that my preservative solution 

‘* will not act in the manner of many other solutions, 

and end in the destruction of the paintings.” I 

sincerely trust sotoo. Mr. St. John Hope asks me 
in his letter of your issue 3rd December, 1892, as to 
the nature and properties of the preservative solu- 
tion I have used, and Mr. Neale remarks in his 
letter that ‘‘ perhaps’”’ I will satisfy your readers on 
this point. I reply I shall be most happy to afford 
this satisfaction when the-proper time arrives—z.e., 
when an adequate interval has elapsed to satisfy 
myself whether both the solution and the method of 
its application have been successful. Until this time 
has elapsed, I must continue to decline to publish 
my method, if only for the obvious reason that un- 
qualified persons with partial knowledge might do 
much mischief, for which I shall in a degree be 
blamable. 

Mr. Neale agrees ‘‘ with Mr. Hope as to the sad 
fate of many wall paintings owing to the use of pre- 
servative solutions.’’ Will both gentlemen permit me 
the luxury of mingling my tears with theirs in 
these antiquarian regrets ? . 

PHILIP H; NEWMAN. 


P.S.—Is Mr. Neale aware that there are un- 
mistakable traces of actual painting, or superficial 
restoration, of some recent date on the work at 
Eastbridge, Canterbury, we are discussing? As Mr. 
Neale ‘‘ saw the painting recently,”’ he may be able 
to tell your readers when this vandalism was com- 
mitted. P. H. N. 


PRESENT COST OF PLASTERERS’ 
WOR 





S1r,—On behalf of the members of the Master 
Plasterers’ Association, may I be allowed, through 
the medium of your columns, to draw the attention 
of architects, builders, quantity surveyors, and those 
interested, to the absolute necessity of making con- 
siderably increased allowance when estimating for 
the cost of plastering under present circumstances ? 

The recent increase in wages from gd. to gd. 
only amounts to about 5 per cent., or, taking the 
various allowances payable under certain conditions, 
to 74 per cent., a rise which, if it represented the 
actual facts, would be of little consequence; but, 
apart from this nominal rise, the actual increase is 
considerably greater, and for the following reasons. 

In the first place, the unions insist, as far as they 
are able, in extracting an all-round wage of géd., in 
spite of the fact that a very considerable propoftion 
of their members are not competent workmen, and 
even if willing, are not able to earn the money 
demanded, as they (the unions) accept, without ques- 
tion or enquiry as to competency, all who apply to 
join their body, and as is naturally the case, the 
worse the workman, the more anxious he is to be 
included in their ranks. 

It isamusing to witness the alacrity with which 
they dive into their pockets and produce their 
‘‘ tickets,” although in many instances they have 
but the remotest acquaintance with the craft they 
profess to practise, beyond the laying trowel or the 
casting brush. 

They have ceased to adhere to the old maxim of 
‘*A fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” The 
fair wage they have, but the fair day’s work they 
withhold. , 

There can be no doubt that the disuse of the 
system of apprenticeship has had much to do with 
this state of things, lads having to ‘‘ pick up” the 
trade as best they may, except, perhaps, where they 
are the sons of plasterers and have the oppor- 
tunity of working with their parents. 

There are beyond doubt honourable exceptions 
to the foregoing, but as all practical men are agreed, 
there is serious falling off both in the quantity and 
quality of the work done, and it is frequently the 
case that men who are desirous of doing a fair 
thing are checked by others, and informed that they 
will be reported if they dare to exert themselves 
beyond their fellows. 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee of the Master 
Plasterers’ Association, 

S. WRIGHT, Secretary. 





LEAD-LINED IRON PIPES. 


S1rR,—I see there is a notice in the Buzlder for 
this week of a lead-lined iron service pipe, as having 
been devised by Mr. J. W. Harrington, superin- 
tendent of the Wakefield Waterworks, Massachusetts, 
and that a company has been formed out there to 
work the same. I am pleased to be able to say that 
Brother Jonathan is not always ahead of the old 
country, and certainly not in the matter of lead- 
lined iron pipe, for I believe that an exactly similar 
pipe has been made in Yorkshire for nearly two 
years by Mr. Edwin Walker, the inventor of the 
‘‘iron-encased block tin pipe,” known as_ the 
‘‘Health” pipe, both the iron-encased tin and the 
iron-encased lead pipes being made in the same 
manner. Both these pipes have been extensively 
adopted in the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, where there is abundance of water under 








all. I never disputed the efficiency of Mr. Neale’s 


great pressure, JUSTICE. 
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The Student’s Column. 


CHEMISTRY.—IIL. 
PREPARATION OF HYDROGEN. 
[awLIERE are many ways of preparing 
ke hydrogen, but it is most conveniently 
22.833 obtained by the action of zinc on sul- 
phuric (H,SO,) or hydrochloric (HCl) acid, 

thus :— 
2HCl+Zn= ZnCl, + H, 
H,SO,+ Zn=ZnSO,+ He 
Instead of zinc, iron may be used to decompose 
the acid, thus :— 
2HCl1+ Fe= FeCl, + He 
H.SO,+ Fe= FeSO,+ He 
Hydrogen may also be prepared by the electro- 
lytic. decompositon of water, the. water bemg 
acidulated with a little sulphuric acid in order to 
render it a better conductor of electricity. 


2H,O= 0, + 2H, . « 
or it may bé prepared by decomposing water by 
means of metallic sodium (Na) or potassium (K) 
2H,O + Na-=2NaHO+ H, 
2H,O + K,=2KHO + H, 


LExperiments.—Group 2. 

Place a few small pieces of granulated zinc in a 
smali wide-mouthed bottle provided with a gas- 
tight stopper (preferably a rubber or caoutchouc 
one) through which pass two glass tubes as shown 
in Fig. 3, one a thistle-headed funnel tube, the 
other a conducting tube similar to that used in the 
preparation of oxygen. : 


















































Pour enough water down the funnel tube to just 
cover the zinc, and then down the same tube pour 
some of the acid, either HCl or moderately 
dilute H.SO,. The end of the funnel tube should 
dip below the surface of the liquid in order that 
no gas may escape through it. Immediately the 
acid is added, bubbles of gas will rise through the 
water in which the conducting tube is immersed, 
but as hydrogen forms an explosive mixture with 
air, the first portions of the gas driven over must 
not be collected. Before collecting the gas for use, 
fill a test-tube with the gas and then apply a light 
to it, holding the mouth of tne test-tube down- 
wards. If a slight explosion occurs, it proves 
that the air has not been wholly expelled ; if, 
however, the gas burns quietly the hydrogen may 
then be collected over water in the same.way as 
the oxygen was collected. 

With the gas thus prepared observe the 
properties of hydrogen. Note that the gas is 
colourless and odourless. 

Plunge a lighted taper into a jar of the gas 
and observe that while the gas burns at the mouth 
of the jar where it comes into contact with at- 
mospheric oxygen, yet the taper is immediately 
extinguished by being plunged into the middle of 
the jar of gas. Hence hydrogen is inflammable, 
but is not a supporter of combustion. 


Marsh’s Test for Arsenic. 


If an acid or neutral solution of any arsenic 
compound is brought into contact with ascent 
hydrogen—z.é., hydrogen at the.moment of its 
liberation from a compound—a compound called 
arseniuretted hydrogen (AsHs;) is formed. -As 
this compound is produced and easily detected in 
solutions containing very small quantities of 
arsenic, and as antimony is the only other known 


substance that is acted upon in a similar manner,’ 


the production of this compound is adopted as a 
test for all substances suspected of containing 
arsenic. 


The following is a simple method of applying 
the test :— 
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Arrange an apparatus for generating hydrogen 
as shown in Fig. 4, the outlet tube (A) of which is 
made of hard glass tube instead of ordinary glass, 
in order to withstand heat better. Cause a 
moderate evolution of hydrogen in the manner 
previously described. Place a cloth round the 
bottle in case of explosion, and when all the air 
has been driven out of the apparatus apply a light 
to the jet at which the hydrogen is issuing. To 
fill the test-tube for ascertaining whether all the 
air has been expelled, it is necessary to tilt up the 
hydrogen apparatus in such a way that the test- 
tube may be filled while held in an almost 
vertical position. If the test-tube is held 
horizontally it is impossible to completely fill 
the test-tube with hydrogen ; a little air always 
remains in it, and consequently it seems 
impossible to completely expel the air from the 
generating apparatus. If preferred, the glass tube 
may be bent upwards at right angles before making 
the experiment. Now hold a cold piece of por- 
celain in the burning jet of gas in such a way that 
the flame spreads over the surface of the porcelain. 
If any stain is produced the materials are impure 
and cannot be employed for this test ; if, however, 
no stain is produced both the zinc and acid may 
be considered free from arsenic. In the latter 
case some of the solution suspected to contain 
arsenic may be poured down the funnel-tube into 
the generating bottle. Again depress the cold 
porcelain into the flame. If any arsenic was 
present in the suspected solution a_ brownish- 
black stain possessing a metallic lustre will be 
produced on the porcelain. 

The stain produced by the antimony compound 
(SbH3;) is a deep dull black. The two stains 
may be easily distinguished from one another, 
however, on account of the fact that the arsenical 
stain is readily soluble in a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite or bleaching powder, while that 
produced by antimony is almost unaffected by it. 
If only a portion of the stain is soluble, it indi- 
cates, of course, that both arsenic and antimony 
were present. If a stain is produced on the por- 
celain, the gas should be extinguished and the 
hard glass tube should then be heated near the 
middle by a Bunsen gas flame, when a garlic 
odour will be emitted if arsenic was present, and 
in the colder part of the tube a metallic mirror 
should be produced, owing to the decomposition 
of the arseniuretted or antimoniuretted hydrogen. 

If both are present, two rings or mirrors will 
appear in the tube and may then be distinguished 
from one another; they are, however, somewhat 
alike, and when only one mirror is produced it is 
impossible for an inexperienced operator to say 
with certainty whether it is due to arsenic or 
antimony. , 

This test is usually applied, with others, for the 
detection of arsenic in wall papers, and other 
commercial substances. One method for obtaining 
the arsenic present in the wall-paper into solution 
is to cut the wall-paper into strips and soak some 
of these, first in a little pure dilute ammonia, 
when, if Scheel’s green—z.e., copper arsenite—was 
used for colouring the paper, a blue colour will be 
imparted to the solution ; finally, an excess of the 
hydrochloric acid found to be free from arsenic 
is added to the solution. The strips of paper 
should be allowed to soak for some time in the 
acid solution, which may be warmed slightly to 
accelerate the rate of solubility of the arsenic 
compound. The solution may then be poured off 
and tested in the manner described above. It is, 
however, better to place some pieces of the paper 
or other material to be tested directly into the 


‘bottle in which the hydrogen, free from arsenic, is 





being generated without subjecting it to any 





previous treatment, but it requires some little 
manipulative skill to do this without exploding 
the gas and yet to re-light the hydrogen jet 
sufficiently quickly to detect any traces of arseni- 
uretted hydrogen that would be immediately driven 
over. In order to detect very minute traces of 
arsenic, several further precautions which it would 
be useless to describe here must be observed. 


Reinsch’s Test for Arsente. 


A simpler test for arsenic in wall papers, &c., 
than the above is the following, which is known 
as RKeinsche’s test :— 

Boil a small slip of bright copper foil in a test- 
tube with dilute hydrochloric acid; if the metal 
remains perfectly bright and no deposit can be 
seen upon it, the materials may be regarded as 
free from arsenic. Now re-boil these materials 
with some ot the supposed arsenical substance. 
If arsenic was present a grey film will appear on 
the copper. If a grey deposit is thus obtained, 
the copper strip containing it should be removed, 
washed, dried, and gently heated in a small hard- 
glass tube. If the grey deposit was caused by 
arsenic, it will oxidise and sublime on the cooler 
parts of the tube in the from of minute white 
crystals of arsenious oxide. 

Both Marsh’s test and Reinsch’s test are 
capable of detecting very small quantities of 
arsenic, and are in fact the two tests universally 
employed for the detection of arsenic in materials 
of every kind. 


Hydrogen and Oxygen. 


Hydrogen forms two oxides, viz. :— 
Water or hydrogen monoxide H,O 
Hydroxyl ,, - dioxide H,Q,’ 





CHEMISTRY.—IV. 
WATER H,O. 
Composition. 


PURE water is a compound substance consisting 
of the two elements hydrogen and oxygen in a 
state of chemical combination, in the proportion 
of two volumes of the former to one of the latter. 

Its composition may be determined syntheti- 
cally by exploding a mixture of two volumes of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen in a stout, graduated 
glass tube (Fig. 5), commonly called a eudiometer 
tube. 
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The tube is closed at one end, and the other © 
end, which is open, is immersed in a trough of 
mercury. After the gases have been admitted in 
the correct proportions so as to about half fill the 
tube, this open end is lowered yet further in the 
mercury until it presses against a caoutchouc pad 
at the bottom of the trough. 

Into the tube, near the closed end, are fused 
two small platinum wires which almost meet in 
the inside of the tube. These two wires are con- 
nected with an induction coil or a Leyden jar, 
and when an electric spark is by this means 
passed through the mixture, a flash of light may 
be seen, and the gases expand suddenly (for which 
reason the tube should never be more than half 
filled with the mixed gases) owing to the great 
heat produced by the combination. 

When the tube cools, the water produced may 
be seen as moisture condensed upon the sides of 
the tube, and the mercury will tise in the tube 
showing that a vacuum has been produced. 

While in a state of vapour the water will occupy 
two-thirds of the volume that would have been 
occupied by the original mixture at the same 
temperature, that is to say three volumes of the 
mixed gases only occupy two volumes when 
chemically combined. 
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When condensed to the ordinary atmospheric 
temperature, the water produced only occupies 
about yo5pth part of the volume occupied by the 
mixed elements. 

The composition of water may also be ascer- 
tained by its analysis. A simple method of 
effecting this is to invert two graduated cylindrical 
glass tubes of equal size, and filled with water 
previously acidulated with sulphuric acid, over 
two small plates or slips of platinum foil 
immersed in water also acidulated with sulphuric 
acid as shown in Fig. 6. 
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Fig.6 


Connect the two platinum plates to a battery of 
five or six Daniel Bunsen or Grove cells by means 
of insulated copper wire. The current of electri- 
city in passing will decompose the water and 
cause minute bubbles of gas to appear on the 
platinum plates. These bubbles as they appear, 
are, however, rapidly displaced by other bubbles 
of the gas, and then rise in the inverted tubes. 
Eventually the gas which rises in the tube over 
the platinum plate connected with the zegative 
pole of the battery will occupy about double the 
volume of that which rises in the tube connected 
with the Aosztive pole. 

When one of the tubes is nearly filled with gas, 
the electric current should be stopped. By re- 
moving the tube which contains double the volume 
of the gas in the remaining tube, and applying a 
light to its mouth, it will be found to be hydrogen. 
By means of a glowing splinter the other may 
be shown to contain oxygen. 

As oxygen is slightly more soluble in water 
than hydrogen, it will not quite equal half the 
volume of the hydrogen. Neither of the gases are 
soluble in the water to any great extent. 

Another excellent method for determining the 
composition of water is that of passing pure, dry, 
hydrogen over dry copper oxide heated to red- 
ness. The hydrogen combines with the oxygen 
in the copper oxide to form water, leaving 
metallic copper. 


2CuO + 2H, = Cus + 2H.O 


The water formed (as water vapour) is con- 
densed and accurately weighed when cool. 

The bulb tube containing the copper oxide is 
also weighed when cold both before and after the 
experiment. By this method it is found that 
approximately for every 16 parts by weight of 
oxygen lost by the oxide, 18 parts by weight of 
water have been manufactured, showing that water 
consists proportionately of one atom of oxygen 
(atomic weight = 16) combined with two atoms of 
hydrogen (atomic weight = 1). 

Physical properties of Water. 

Pure water is transparent and odourless, and 
has only a pale bluish colour when seen is con- 
siderable bulk. At temperatures between.32° and 
212° Fahr. or 0° and 100° Centigrade it is a 
liquid. 

If heated above these temperatures at the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, it becomes a 
colourless, invisible gas which is decomposed into 
its constituent elements if heated to a sufficiently 

igh temperature. 
he boiling point of water is found to vary with 
the atmospheric pressure. The boiling point is 
I C. lower for every 1,080 ft. above sea level. 

Thus, by noting the temperature at which water 

ls, an aeronaut can ascertain his altitude above 


- the earth. 


_ Similarly the temperature at which water boils 
ma deep mine is higher than 212° F. 

en gradually cooled from its ordinary 
temperature, water coztracts regularly until it 
reaches a temperature of 39°4 F. or 4° C., at 
Which temperature it ceases to contract. The 
maximum density which water can acquire is, 
therefore, reached when it is cooled to 4°C: *If 
cooled below this temperature the water expands 
until it reaches the freezing point ( 32° F. or o° C.) 


when a further considerable and sudden expansion 
occurs. 

This force of expansion is almost irresistible, 
and is the cause of the numberless fractures 
which occur in leaden water-pipes during winter, 
for, although the damage is not discovered until 
the ice thaws, the fracture takes place, of course, 
immediately the water freezes. 

It is owing to this expansion that ice floats on 
the surface of the denser water, and, therefore, 
that deep reservoirs of water are seldom frozen 
completely to the bottom in such temperate 
climates as England ; and it is by the force of 
expansion that huge masses of rock and cliff con- 
taining crevices filled with water are split asunder 
in frosty weather. 

Water is, therefore, an exception to the rule 
that liquids when solidified possess a greater 
specific gravity in the solid than in the liquid 
condition. The specific gravity of its three modi- 
fications are :—Ice=0'917 (water=1‘o). Water 
=1°00. Steam=0°625 (air=1). Pure water is 
accepted as the unit for comparing the-specific 
gravity of all liquids and solids. Air is most 
frequently used as the unit standard for the com- 
parison of the specific gravity of gases. Water is 
825 times heavier than air. 

It is generally found that in converting a solid 
into a liquid, or a liquid into a gas, a certain 
amount of heat is absorbed in altering the physical 
condition of the substance without producing any 
change in its temperature. 

The heat which disappears in this way is termed 
latent heat, and it is found that the amount of 
heat required to convert any weight of zce at o° C. 
into the same weight of wazer at o° C. would be 
sufficient to raise the temperature of that water at 
0° C. to 79° C., or would raise the temperature of 
seventy-nine times that weight of water 1° C. 

The latent heat of water is, therefore, said to be 
seventy-nine thermal units. 

The latent heat is again rendered sensible when 
the water returns to the solid condition. 

The latent heat of steam is 536 thermal units, 
but, as in the case of water and ice, all this heat 
can be regained and utilised by condensing. the 
steam. 

All gases are more or less soluble in water. 
Hydrogen and oxygen only to a slight extent, 
carbon-dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen more 
so, while ammonia and hydrochloric acid are 
very soluble, especially in cold water. Asa rule, 
gases are most soluble in cold water, solids in hot 
water. 


Natural Water Supply. 


Water is never found pure in Nature, but its 
impurities are not necessarily injurious to health. 
In fact, pure water would be found unsuitable for 
drinking purposes, for it would lack the small 
quantities of oxygen and carbonic acid obtained 


from the atmosphere which render water 
palatable. 
Rain Water.—Water obtained -by melting 


freshly fallen snow, or collecting rain water as it 
falls in clean vessels, at a distance from any house 
or factory is the purest found naturally, but even 
this contains dust particles and oxygen absorbed 
from the air. It would be wholesome, but insipid 
and flat to the taste. For washing purposes it 
would be excellent. 

If collected in a town, rain water would con- 
tain many impurities, and in some districts would 
be unwholesome to drink, even after filtration. 

Spring Waters are generally very good for 
drinking, although some of them are rather too 
hard to be economical washing waters. Those 
occurring in granite or sandstone districts are as a 
rule exceptionally wholesome. Some of our 
purest water supplies are spring waters, notably 
among which is the Rabate Fountain of Balmoral 
in Scotland, which is said to contain less than one 
grain of solid matter dissolved in one gallon of 
the water. 

River Water.—Most of the rivers of England 
are supplied by rain water which has passed over 
cultivated, grazing, or inhabited land, from which 
it may take up matter injurious to health. By 
contact with decaying vegetable matter, ‘with 
refuse heaps, with natural or artificial manure, or 
with the sewage and slops from dwelling houses, 
rain water is liable to become dangerously con- 
taminated. 

It is said that such diseases as cholera and 
typhoid fever have spread through whole. towns 
by the contamination of the town water supply 
with sewage from persons suffering from these 
diseases. 

In rivers, however, a natural purification is 
continually carried on, for as the water charged 
with organic matter is hurried along, it is con- 
tinually brought in contact with fresh oxygen, 








which, by oxidising it, renders it harmless. How- 





ever much organic matter a water may contain, 
it is always rendered harmless by complete oxida- 
tion, for by it the organic matter is completely 
decomposed, the carbon forms carbonic acid ; the » 
hydrogen, water ; and the nitrogen, nitrates and 
nitrites. | 

River water is, however, frequently contami- 
nated so continuously and to such a large extent 
that only a jJartza/ oxidisation is effected, in 
which case the water is unfit for drinking. 

Surface-well waters are more likely to be pol- 
luted with sewage than that from any other 
natural source, because in most neighbourhoods 
where such wells exist the soil is a gravelly one 
with a clay subsoil. The consequence is that if 
the layer of clay sinks a little in any particular 
spot, all the slops, wash waters, and drainings 
from stables, manure or refuse heaps. sinks 
through the gravelly soil, and, meeting with the 
clay, soil.flows along it until it reaches the lowest 
level of the clay, which will probably be found to 
be identical with the well.. Even if the clay sub- 
soil is perfectly level, the waters which reach -it 
from various sources must become mixed, 
although not to such a large extent. The 
drainings are, of course, purified to a certain 
extent by passing through;the gravel, which acts as 
avery good filter; but the oxidation is usually 
only a. partial one, the layer of gravel not being 
sufficiently deep to bring the whole of the water 
into intimate contact with the atmospheric oxygen. 
Professor Church, F.R.S., in: his useful little 
book, ** Plain Words about Water,” mentions the 
following case of a surface well that came under 
his notice. 

‘¢ In a country town in a back lane was a small 
yard with several cottages. At the end of the 
yard stood a pump. From this was drawn 


| occasionally a scanty supply of a liquid miscalled 


water. At last it failed. The explanation was 
soon found. The owner of the adjoining house 
had cut off the supply of water from a water 
closet, putting an earth closet instead. Since 
that change the water in the yard pump fails, 
except in very wet weather.” 

Deep well waters are usually very good for 
drinking, because all the organic matter in the 
rain water which supplies them, by passing 
through thick layers of sandy or rocky soil, be- 
comes conipletely oxidised. Care must, however, 
be taken to prevent any surface water finding its 
way into the wellnear the top. Unfortunately, 
deep well waters not infrequently contain a 
large amount of lime and magnesian salts, 
dissolved from the soil through which the water 
has passed. Although these salts within certain 
limits have not.been proved to be prejudicial to 
health, they at least render the water unsuitable 
for washing purposes. 


——_} 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE NEw ‘‘ MUNICIPAL LODGING - HOUSE,” 
erected by the London County Council in Parker- 
street, Drury-lane, is to be opened for business this. 
Saturday, January, 28. A private view of the 
establishment was given on Wednesday afternoon 
last. The building has been erected at the instance 
of the Public Health and Housing Committee of 
the Council. The establishment has been prepared 
to accommodate 326 men with lodgings. They will 
be housed in separate compartments, which are- 
8 ft. high, 7 ft. long, and 4 ft. wide. The building 
is lit by electricity. The house also contains a 
large general room, a kitchen, a library, a shop for 
the sale of cheap provisions, a lavatory fitted with 
baths, and a number of lockers for the lodgers- 
As Chairman of the Public Health and 
Housing Committee, Alderman Beachcroft ex- 
plained that in 1890. the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee of the last Council made an 
inquiry into the common lodging-house accommoda- 
tion in London. ‘They found. that there were some 
g00 of these houses, accommodating Over 30,000 
persons. ‘The members of the Committee inspected 
many of the worst of these houses, as well as some 
of the best, and as to the worst he could only say 
that no words could adequately depict the misery of 
them. Subsequently the Committee visited seven 
lodging-houses in Glasgow, started by the munici- 
pality, which were not only remunerative, but had 
in no way interfered with private enterprise. As 
a result of the investigations of the Committee, 
they recommended the Council to erect a 
model lodging-house on the Parker-street site, and 
the Council approved the proposal. The work of 
erecting the building was put out to tender, and 
the cost had been kept within the amount of the 
contract—14,300/, The furnishing had cost 1,250/., 
and with the addition of 3,700/., the value of the 
site, and 1,100/. for architects’ commission, &c., atotal 
of 20,350/. was reached. To secure a return of 3 per 
cent. on this, and such a sinking fund as would 
ordinarily be required to replace the cost of building 





in eighty years, a yearly gross income of 2,450/, was 
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required. ‘To meet this the Council had fixed the 
charge for a bed at 5d. a night. We may add that 
over one end of the large sitting-room is a 
fresco by Mr. Stewart Carmichael representing ‘‘ In- 
dustry.’’ The architects of the buildings are Messrs. 
Gibson & Russell. We gave plans, sections, and 
detailed description of the building in our number 
for June 20, 1891. 

THE NEW “‘OXFORD,” OXFORD-STREET, W.— 
This music hall or theatre of varieties will shortly 
be reopened, after having been rebuilt under the 
direction of Messrs. Wylson & Long, architects. A 
private view of the building was given on the 
20th inst. The arrangements of the seating, 
exits, &c., seem to be very good, and the gangways 
and corridors spacious. There are two tiers or 
circles and a commodious stage flanked by a few 
private boxes on either side. The roof is a flat dome 
divided up into eight compartments. The four 
columns which are the main supports of the roof are 
so disposed that not a single seat in the house has the 
‘view of the stage interrupted. Mr. Frank Kirk was 
the general contractor. The constructional ironwork 
and fireproof floors were supplied by Messrs. 
Dennett & Ingle; the plastic decorations were 
executed by the Plastic Decoration Company ; the 
colour decorations by Messrs. Campbell Smith & 
Co. ; the upholstery by Messrs. Atkinson & Co. ; 
the electric lighting by Mr. Harry South; the gas 
lighting by Messrs. Vaughan & Brown; the mosaic 
‘and marble work by Mr. Charles Evans; the sani- 
tary fittings by Messrs. H. B. Finch & Co.; the 
gates and ornamental ironwork by the Bostwick 
Gate Company, Limited ; the pewtering by Mr. T, 
Heath; the glass by Mr. W. Ramsey; the fire 
hydrants by Messrs. Merryweather & Co. ; and the 
stone and wood carving by Mr. McCulloch. 


THE ‘‘GREEN DRAGON,” WINCHMORE HILL.— 
Winchmore Hill was. once: a border villuge of the 
great ‘‘ Chase Forest,” one of the last remnants of 
which is the ‘‘Winchmore Hill Wood,” through 
which now runs a public path for about three- 
quarters of a mile,—one of the prettiest walks in 
Middlesex. Tom Hood; the poet and humourist, 
resided some years in a villa some two hundred 
yards from the ‘‘Green Dragon.” In his poem, 
‘‘ Our Village,” many of the objects depicted may 
Still be recognised at Winchmore Hill. Thus he 
wrote :—‘‘There are plenty of public-houses, but the 
“Green (Man) Dragon’ is reckoned the best, as it is 
the only one for love or money can raise a posti- 
lion, a blue jacket, two deplorable lame white 
‘horses, and a ramshackled neat post chaise.” 
Probably the new ‘‘Green Dragon,” will, like the 
‘old one hnmorously spoken of by Hood, be reckoned 
-one of the best public-houses in the northern suburbs 
by the many who are attracted each year 
dy the pleasant scenery which is to be met with in 
that part of Middlesex. In re-erecting the building 
4o meet the needs of the increasing number of 
visitors the whole premises have been enlarged. On 
the ground floor there are spacious public and 
private bars, and also private sitting-rooms, &c. ; 
and on the first floor a coffee-room, capable 
of seating 150 persons, is_ provided, besides 
a private dining-room and other apartments. 
The verandah is entered from this coffee-room. 
The second floor is occupied by bedrooms. 
The kitchen, &c., are on the upper floor. The 
building is erected of red bricks, and covered with 
brindled Broseley tiles ; the hayloft over stables and 
the gables to main building have half timber and 
‘rough-cast treatment. The contract was taken by 
Mr. S. ‘Goodall, of Stoke Newington. The bar 
fittings and pewterers’ work are by Mr. Heath, of 
London; Messrs. J. & J. King, of Norwich, sup- 
plied the stained glass; Messrs. Waygood & Co. 
the dinner lift ; Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co. the 
‘stoves and-encaustic tiles. The plans were prepared 
by, and the works have been carried out under the 
superintendence of, Messrs. George J. Skipper, 
*.R.1.B.A., and F. W. Skipper, architects, 
Norwich. 


CLUBHOUSE, WALLASEY (CHESHIRE).—On the 
21st inst. a clubhouse for the members of the 
Wallasey Golf Club was opened. The chief apart- 
ment is the club-room, measuring 45 ft. by 109 ft., 
and lighted by several windows. On the ground 
floor there is also the secretary's office, a dressing- 
room, lavatories, and a drying chamber. The club- 
‘keeper has a sitting-room and other house accom- 
modation on the ground floor, and outside a 
verandah runs the whole length of the house front. 
‘The first floor apartments are reached by a staircase, 
upon ascending which the dining-room (40 by 17) 
is reached. Accommodation for readers and 
smokers is furnished. On this floor there is an 
additional and smaller dressing-room. The keeper's 
house accommodation, a service-room, and dinner 
lifts connected with the kitchen below, complete the 
first floor arrangements. The architects were 
Messrs. Francis and George Holme, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Jones & Sons, also of Liverpool, are the 
contractors who have carried out the work, and the 
contract has been completed at the cost of between 
£2,000 and £3,000. 


CHURCH OF SS. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 
BARNES.—The new church of SS. Michael and 
All Angels, Barnes, which was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester on Thursday, takes the 
place of the temporary mission church in Archway- 
Street, Barnes. It is planned upon the lines of an 


ancient basilica, having a nave 30 ft. wide and 56 ft. 
high with clearstory, and an apse atthe eastern end, 
the altar being raised nine steps above the nave 
floor. The chancel is brought out 25 ft. into the 
nave, and divided therefrom by a low stone wall, 
which is to be surmounted by a brass railing when 
the funds admit of it. The baptistry is at the 
western end of the nave, separated from it by an 
arcade of three arches. The arcades on the north 
and south sides dividing the nave from the north 
and south aisles consist of six bays each with columns 
of red Mansfield stone. At the eastern end of the 
north aisle a morning chapel has been erected with 
apsidal end dedicated to the memory of the late 
rector, the Rev. Lewis Taswell Lochie, through 
whose exertions a great part of the funds were 
raised. The south aisle with the vestries at the 
east end, and also the tower are not at present 
erected for want of funds. The church is built 
principally of brick, faced with red bricks on the 
outside, and with tile roofs. Mr. Charles Innes is 
the architect, and Messrs. Balaam Brothers were 
the builders. The cost of the portion of the 
building at present erected has been about 5,000/. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY, GESTINGTHORPE, ESSEX. 
—At St. Mary’s Church, Gestingthorpe, the prin- 
cipal feature of the restoration just completed has been 
the opening out of the sedilia and the extension of 
the sacrarium, so as to enclose them within the altar 
rails. Remains of two sedilia were to be seen, but 
after the work had been begun a third was discovered 
entirely blocked up and with the stonework to the 
arch removed. ‘This had been done towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, when a window was 
inserted, and in the seventeenth century this window 
was itself filled in and a brick pier was carried up 
from the seat of the sedile to support a mural monu- 
ment. It was decided to reopen the window from 
the tracery inwards and to put up the monument on 
the north-side of the chancel. While cutting into 
the north wall to do this, a thirteenth-century lancet 
window was found loosely filled in with rubble, but 
quite hidden. This is now opened out to show the 
internal splays of the jambs, but as the vestry roof 
cuts across, it is not pierced. The sedilia have been 
completely restored, a new oak altar-rail has been 
fixed, the sacrarium floor has been laid with Mosaic 
pavement, and a brass eagle lectern has been pre- 
sented by Mr. W. E. Oates, of Gestingthorpe Hall. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. H. Runnacles, 
of Helstead, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Blomfield Jackson, architect, London. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT EDINBURGH CASTLE.—The 
military authorities (says the Scotsman) are at present 
carrying out at Edinburgh Castle a series: of altera- 
tions which will have the effect of not only enlarging 
somewhat the barrack accommodation, but im- 
proving the appearance of the large gaunt-looking 
building which tops the rock on its western side. 
For some time past the accommodation provided 
for the men in this building, which is known as the 
New Barracks, has not been considered by the 
authorities to be in all respects satisfactory. Along 
the western side of the building referred to, and on 
the first floor level, there runs a corridor 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
wide, upon which the several barrack-rooms on that 
floor open. The interior wall which divides the 
rooms from the corridor is to be removed, and each 
room is to be lengthened to an extent equal to the 
corridor’s width. Then, to preserve the existing 
communication between barrack-room and barrack- 
room, a verandah, about 8 ft. wide, will be carried 
along the exterior of the building from side to side. 

PROPOSED NEW BATHS FOR BILSTON.—On the 
21st inst. Colonel John Ord Hasted, R.E., held a 
Local Government Board inquiry at the Bilston 
Town Hall, relative to the application of the Town 
Commissioners for permission to borrow 2,500/. for 
the fitting-up of public baths in that township.—Mr. 
J. D. Wassell, clerk to the Commissioners, explained 
that the present baths were purchased in 1870 from 
a company, which had not been a success. The 
buildings generally were in a bad state of repair. 
Structurally the premises would remain the same, 
and the sum named was required to put the baths 
in a Satisfactory state, and one suitable for the 
requirements of the town. The Bilston Improve- 
ment Act of 1850 empowered the Commissioners 
from time to time to provide public baths within the 
district. The premises would include one swim- 
ming bath 53 ft. by 24 ft.; eighteen gentlemen's 
slipper baths, and six ladies’ ditto, with offices for 
bath attendant, &c., and the usual sanitary arrange- 
ments.—The Town Surveyor (Mr. C. L. N.jWilson), 
who prepared the plans and specifications, explained 
the structural arrangements, which included, amongst 
other provisions, ten new dressing boxes, and a small 
washing bath for use before entering the swimming 
bath. ‘There was no opposition to the scheme. 


PARISH BUILDINGS, PLYMOUTH.—The new Parish 
Buildings for All Saints’, Plymouth, were opened 
on Sunday. They were erected from designs by 
Mr. Edmund Sedding, of Plymouth, at a cost of 
I, 300/, 


PROPOSED NEW TOWN HALL FOR BELFAST.—We 
understand that the Town Improvement Committee 
of the Belfast Corporation have decided to advertise 
for designs for a new city hall and municipal offices 
at a cost of over 1,000,000/. The Linen Hall 
premises, which occupy about four acres in the 
centre of the city, have been secured as a site for the 





proposed new buildings. 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


CARDIFF.—At a general meeting of the Cardiff 
Rural Sanitary Authority on the 11th inst., Mr, 
William: Fraser, Surveyor and Chief Sanitary 
Inspector to the Authority, was appointed to the 
additional position of Engineer to the Board, at an 
aggregate salary of 325/. per annum. Several large 
engineering schemes are on hand. 

PROPOSED PIER IMPROVEMENTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—At a recent meeting of the Bournemouth Town 
Council, the Pier Committee reported the receipt of 
a letter from Mr. F. E. Robinson (the Engineer) en- 
closing an estimate of the cost of erecting on the 
shore end of the pier a pavilion similar in character 
and arrangement to a sketch prepared by the 
Borough Surveyor, such estimate amounting to 
35,000/,, including the necessary additional pier 
works to carry the building. ‘The Committee re- 
commended that Mr. Robinson should be asked to 
submit a sketch design of a building that could be 
constructed at the shore end of the pier at a cost 
not exceeding 25,000/., including the widening of the 
pier to a sufficient extent.to carry the building, such 
building to be about 45 ft. in height, constructed on 
the lines of the sketch prepared by the Surveyor, 
provision to be made that the spaces next to the 
present pier abutments could be hereafter used as 
shelters and refreshment rooms. They also recom- 
mended that Mr. Robinson should be requested to 
furnish alternative estimates of the cost of extending 
the landing stage either 150, 220, or 300 ft. , together 
with separate estimates of the cost of extending the 
pier to the same lengths respectively.—In reply to 
Alderman Ridley the Mayor said 35,000/. was the 
amount contemplated spending on the pier, that 
being the sum applied for in the provisional order.— 
The report was adopted. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—There is to be an exhibition in the 
Durand Ruel Gallery of the works of two Japanese 
painters, Autamaro and Hiroshighé. Important 
works of repair are to be commenced at St. Eustache, 
for which the Municipal Council has voted a first 
credit of 50,000 francs. The total cost will 
be about 200,000 francs.——-M. Pierre Vauthier 
has arranged for an exhibition of the twelve 
large views of Paris which have been ordered 
by the Service des Beaux-Arts for the Chicago 
Exhibition. ——A statute of Emile Augier, the poet, 
is to be erected in the Place de l’'Odéon.-——In the 
course of April and May the celebrated Spitzer 
collection will be sold by auction, with the exception 
of the armour. The catalogue, which will be sold 
at so francs, will enumerate more than 3,300 articles 
and will include about sixty plates illustrating a 
large proportion of the objects for sale.——The 
principal staircase of the Mairie of the Ninth 
Arrondissement—formerly the Hotel Aguado—is to 
be decorated with busts in stone of General Foy, 
Pigalle, Paul Delaroche, and Méhul. The work 
has been entrusted to the sculptors Desca, Allouard, 
Louis Noél, and Levasseur, who are also to execute 
the statues representing Eloquence, Sculpture, 
Painting, and Music, for the same staircase.-——A 
committee, presided over by M. Ginain, has awarded 
to M. Binet, pupil of M. Laloux, the prize in the 
competition called ‘‘Prix de reconnaissance des 
Architectes Americains."”” The subject for com- 
petition was the decoration of the salon of 
the ‘‘Transatlantique International." —— The 
Duchesse d’Uzés is at work on the model 
of a colossal statue of the Virgin about four- 
teen métres high, to be called ‘‘ Nétre Dame du 
Salut dans le Rouergue.”—-—M. Suchetet (sculptor) 
and M. Breasson (architect) have obtained the prize 
in the competition at Lyons for a monument to the 
poet Soulary.——In April next there is to be a 
congress at Mustapha, in Algeria, to which are 
invited all engineers, architects, contractors, and 
others interested in construction.——M. Béjot, 4 
banker of Paris, has discovered in the Park of 
the Chateau of Millemont, which he has recently 
purchased, two somewhat injured works o 
the celebrated sculptor Pigalle, representing 
Venus and Mercury.——The Société les Amis des 
Arts at Constantine (Algeria) has organised an 
exhibition of painting and sculpture to open on the 
first Sunday in April and remain open a month.— 
M. G. Maurin-Goustiaux, Government architect, has 
obtained the first premium in the competition opened 
by the ‘‘Société Francaise de bienfaisance”’ at Sat 
Francisco, for a hospital for that city.——At the 
competition opened by the town of Lorient for am 
elementary school and a Salle des Fétes the first 
premium has not been awarded; the second has 
been given to M. Louis Calinaud, architect, of Paris; 
the third to M. Hennequin, also of Paris. ——The 
Government propose to spend a sum of nearly 
1,000,000 francs in operations for deepening the 
harbour of St. Nazaire (Loire Inférieure).——™ 
Moreau-Vauthier, the sculptor, has died suddenly, # 
Paris, at the age of sixty-one. The death is als0 
announced, at the age of fifty-four, of M. Pichow, 
architect. 

BERLIN.—The Emperor has ordered Professo! 
Begas to have his latest model for the Natio 
Monument ta Emperor William I. carried out by 
March 22, 1897, this being the hundredth anniversary 
of his deceased grandfather's birthday, The houses 








required for the enlargement of the proposed site 4 
the monument are being cleared of their tenants, 
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and their demolition will be commenced in April. 
——The designs for the proposed new homes of the 
Prussian Diet and Upper House are now on view. 
The work will be taken in hand at once.——-The 
Council of the Prussian Royal Academy has 
published a financial report showing that the 
institution has a capital of over 25,o00/. The 
Council will invest the money and use the interest 
for the support of helpless artists or families of 
deceased exhibitors at the annual salons. A second 
report of the Academy contains a warning to would- 
be sculptors, stating that this profession is fearfully 
overfilled in Germany. Another report speaks 
of the proposed German ‘‘Artists’ Home” 
at Rome. The Academy has solicited con- 
tributions from the various German Governments 
towards an endowment fund for this institu- 
tion.——The winner of this year’s Louis Boissonet 
Travelling Studentship (1so/.) will have to measure 
up the. Church of St. Andrew's, in Mantua, for the 
Prussian Government. The church is ascribed to 
Alberti. ——The winner of the Schinkel Medal of last 
year, Herr Spalding, has exhibited an excellent col- 
lection of colour-sketches of Dutch architecture. —— 
The Society of German Engineers offers a premium 
of 2507. for the best essay on the development of 
steam-engine construction in the several great indus- 
trial centres of the world. -—The Council of the Amal- 
gamated Societies of Architects and Civil Engineers 
will publish a report onthe merits of the various modes 
of protecting buildings against fire. ——The exhibits 
of the City of Berlin destined for the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion are now on view in the Town Hall. Architecture 
and civil engineering are well represented. Nearly 
all the latest municipal works of any importance 
are illustrated either by models, drawings, or photo- 
graphs.——Dr. Hans Brackebusch, an eminent 
chemist, has offered the Berlin municipality the 
advantages of an invention of his which when used 
on public drinking fountains, &c., would ensure the 
water taken being filtered to such an extent as to 
be absolutely free of all germs of disease. ‘The 
water in no way loses its flavour. ‘The cost of the 
apparatus and its working will ‘be nominal. After 
some scientific tests, it is probable that the offer 
will be accepted. ——The municipality of Charlotten- 
burg intend compelling the Berlin-Charlottenburg 
Tramway Company to run their cars by electricity. 
In case of a refusal on the part of the company 
their concession will not be renewed next year. 
SWEDEN.—The Municipality of the City of Stock- 
holm has appointed an influential committee to con- 
sider and report upon the question of building a new 
town hall in Stockholm, together with other impor- 
tant public buildings.——A small Greek chapel has 
just been completed and consecrated in Stockholm. 
——The Swedish Government and the Stockholm 
Municipality have under consideration plans for the 
erection in the capital of a group of new prisons. —— 
An important new mansion has been added to 
‘modern Stockholm” by the completion of the 
structure erected in the Hamngata, built by Herr 
A. E. Yelander, architect, for a gentleman holding a 
high position in King Oscar’s household. The 
ground floor is occupied by shop premises. ——The 
work of rendering the Vasa quarter,—a new portion 
of Stockholm,—one of the most fashionable and 
attractive is rapidly progressing, fine mansions in 
English style being raised, and broad avenues being 
laid out in all parts of the estate. The quarter will 
be lighted with the electric light.——The Swedish 
house at the Chicago Exhibition is being erected 
under the superintendence of a Swedish firm, of 
architects in that city, Messrs. Ostling Brothers, but 
the building is designed by a Stockholm architect. 
——The Crown has decided to restore the ‘‘Gamla 
Kunghuset,”’ or Old King’s residence, in Stockholm, 
a venerable historical edifice, at a cost of 4,0007. —— 
Animportant piece of tapestry has been acquired for 
the Chateau of Gissholm (the ancient Royal castle 
now in course of restoration) which dates from 
the period of the first Vasa King, Gustavus, and is of 
native manufactnre.——The Crown has passed the 
designs and plans for the new city church to be 
built. in the town of Helsingborg, and the drawings 
will shortly be made public.——The ecclesiastical 
authorities in the city of Kalmar are petitioning the 
Riksdag for a grant of 100,oookr., wherewith to 
restore the ancient Kalmar Cathedral, in accord- 
ance with the designs prepared by Nikodemus Tessin 
Senior in the year 1660.——The old Dannemora 
Church, in Dalecarlia, has now been restored, the 
work having occupiedsome six months, The wall and 
dome paintings have also been successfully restored. 
They date from about the year 1400. ——Another vener- 
able Dalecarlian church is forthwith to be restored, viz. , 
that of Stora Tuna. The tower is to be rebuilt, Gothic 
windows inserted, and the chancel adorned with 
Medizeval paintings. A well-known architect, 
Herr Carl Moller, is entrusted with the work, which 
is estimated to cost about 100,cookr.——Thirdly, 
the work of restoring the old Visby Cathedral, in 
the island of Gothland, has been successfully com- 
pleted at a cost of so,oookr., and stained-glass 
windows have been inserted. ——A model of the ruins 
of the remarkable Helgeand Church, in that island, 
has been prepared by Herr Iven Rasman for the 
Chicago Exhibition. ——Plans have been accepted for 
the new water and sewerage works in the town of 
Karlshamn, which are to cost 400,000kr., likewise 
those for the town of N yk6ping, which are to cost 
259,990kr.— —It is projected to degpen and improve 
the important Vidd6 Canal, at a cost of 539,000kr. 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 


COLLAPSE OF ‘‘ PEMBERTON’S PARLOUR,” 
CHESTER.—The Chester Courant of Wednesday 
last says:—‘‘ Not only the citizens of Chester, but 
archzeologists throughout the country, will regret 
the sudden collapse of the small tower on the City 
Walls known as Pemberton’s Parlour. The struc- 
ture was apparently sound enough, but on Monday 
afternoon, shortly after four o'clock, without 
any warning, the whole of it, with the 
exception of the front part, fell down into 
a plantation at the back, owned by the Muni- 
cipal Charity ‘Trustees. Nobody was _ hurt 
by the occurrence, though some people who were 
passing were considerably alarmed. The City 
Surveyor (Mr. I. Matthews Jones) was quickly on 
the spot with a staff of workmen, and he caused the 
only portion remaining standing, consisting of the 
arch and the west corner, with the inscription panel, 
to be propped up, hoping to save the panel from 
destruction. Mr. Jones also took the timely 
precaution of having the walls and the road 
below barricaded at both ends. ‘The collapse is 
attributed to the effects of the recent frosts and thaw, 
together with the vibration caused by the passage of 
heavy trains on the London and North-Western and 
the Great Western Railway, which is quite close to 
the building.” 

MIDDLETON'S ‘‘GRIP” SAFETY APPARATUS.— 
This is a very ingenious apparatus for catching a 
cage or lift in the event of the hoisting-rope breaking. 
The rope for the apparatus is a separate one from 
the hoisting-rope ; it is fastened to the under side of 
the cage, passing under a pulley at the bottom of 





the shaft, and then passed up over the pulley on the 
grip apparatus shown in the illustra- 
tion. The grip, A, is shown in the 
illustration as in action pressing the 
rope against the fixed jaw of the grip. 
Under ordinary circumstances the 
gripping-piece, A, is held up clear of 
the rope by a small wire, the end of 
which is shown at B. On the small 
flywheel attached to the pulley axle is 
a hammer-head, C, which is attached 
by aspring connexion, so that it flies 
out in proportion to the speed of the 
wheel. On the hoisting-rope break- 
ing, the pulley immediately begins to 
revolve more rapidly as the weight of 
the cage comes upon it, and the 
hammer-head flies out so as to strike 
the block D in its revolution. D being 
connected on the same solid axle 
with B, the force of the blow breaks 
the wire and allows the grip piece 
to drop against the rope, which it 
clutches closer .in proportion to the 
weight and pull of the cage. The 
apparatus, of which we have seen a 
working model in action, appears to 
be absolutely certain and immediate in 
its action ; and if the spring by which 
C is attached should become at all 
weakened by use, the only effect of this would be 
to bring the grip into action at a rather slower speed 
than before, so that this is a weakness on the safe 
side, at all events. The apparatus is already largely 
in use, we believe, and it seems a thoroughly good 
device for the purpose. 


automatic flush-tank primarily intended for a trough 
closet. It is some question whether trough closets 
are desirable at all, after some recent experiences, 

















but an automatic flushing-tank is, of course, useful 
for many other purposes. This one is self-trapping, 
and untraps at the end of every flush. The action 
is as follows :—There is placed below the tank a 
tumbler or tipping-bucket into which the long leg of 
the siphon dips, reaching nearly to the bottom. 





When the water in thg cistern rises to the bend of the 
siphon, it runs down the long leg into the tumbler, 
thus trapping the siphon and confining the air con- 


tained in it. As a consequence, the water in the 
cistern rises above the bend of the siphon in about 
the same proportion as in the tumbler. When the 
tank is filled, the tumbler also is filled to its tipping 
point, and discharges its contents, unsealing the 
siphon, which is instantaneously charged by the 
head of water in the cistern. The tumbler remains 
tipped until the finish of the flush, when the air passes 
up the siphon, effectually unsiphoning it, thus 
dispensing with the usual leak-off holes or small 





siphons 


MERRILL’S PATENT FLUSH-TANK.—This is an} 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CiTy.—Alderman Tre- 
loar, at a meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers 
on Tuesday last, replying to a vote of thanks for his 
services as Chairman during the past year, remarked 
that among the improvements carried out during the 
year, the completion of the widening of Ludgate- 
hill is the most important. The total length of the 
thoroughfare is 850 ft., the width, formerly 47 ft., is 
now 60 ft., and the total net cost to the City has 
been about 230,000/, The Central London Railway 
Bill project necessitated a great deal of considera- 
tion, resulting in the Commissioners agreeing, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to a scheme for an under- 
ground. station, with subway approaches, opposite 
the Mansion House. Access to this station will be 
by two large staircases formed in the footway pave- 
ment in front of the Royal Exchange, and also by 
six others close by. Connected with these staircases 
will be subways which will enable not only the rail- 
way passengers to get to and from the station, but 
the public generally to cross beneath the roadway at 
that spot, using either of the staircases as may be 
most convenient to them. This Bill has received the 
Royal assent. Another work regarded by some as 
of great importance, viz., the artesian well, was com- 
pleted during the year, and the results of the 
analyst’s report as to the quality of the water was in 
every way. satisfactory. The necessary fittings have 
been laid on, and the water is now supplied to the 
tenants in the artisan’s dwellings belonging to the 
Commission. 

PROJECTED EXHIBITION IN VIENNA.—According 
to the Neue Freie Presse, a syndicate has beer 
formed with a view to the holding in Vienna next 
year of a general industrial and commercial 
exhibition. 
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THE ‘‘ DUBROT” BRICK AND TILE CARRIER. — 
This simple contrivance, patented by Mr. Dubrot, ° 
seems likely to be useful. It consists, as will be seen 
by the illustration, of a light metal frame; with one- 
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side hinged, and a carrying hook on the top for use 
when loaded. It is made, we understand, in various 
sizes for bricks or tiles. 

STEEL FLOORING FOR RAILWAY BRIDGES. — 
Messrs. Braithwaite & Kirk have recently placed, on 
a bridge on the North-Eastern Railway, a steel floor 
of deeper section than any they have previously used, 
being of 18 inches depth and over 1g feet long, 
riveted to the lower flange plates of girders. The 


ridges of the floor formed by plates in this \ and 


the reverse section, overlapping. to form a double 
thickness at the top. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
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CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 





Pontypridd 


School Buildings, Walls, &c. Pwilgwaun, 








By whom Required. 





Architect, Surveyor, 
or Engineer. 





Liantrisant Sch. Bd. 


Six Shops, Club Premises, &c. Llanelly ..| Gwilym Evans 


Laying, &c. Sewers 


Supply and Erection of Fencing, Gates, 


&c. Recreation Ground 
Masonic Temple, &c. Windermere 
Stables, &c. Leeds 
Sixteen Cottages, Oxmore Vale 
Sewers, Chapel-street, &C. ......-+-eeees 
Flagging, Paving, &c. (two roads)........ 
Eight Cottages, Cookstown, &c. Ireland.. 


Alterations and Additions to Two Dwell- 


ings, Stables, &c. Kendal 
Business Premises, Aberdare 
Warehouse, Belfast 
Dwellings, Belfast 


Dartmouth Twn Coun. 


Coombe & Co. Jim. 
Tynewydd Bldg Soc. 
Fone Seay. syande 


oO. 
Dunshaughlin Union.. 


J. Barbour 


Supply and Fixing of Ironwork for Bridge; Alsace-Lorraine Imp. 


over the Rhine 

Paving, Sewering, &c. (one street) 

New Buildings and Additions to Grand 
Hotel, Swansea 

Granite Setts, &c 

Road Metal, Kerbing, Channelling, Spalls, 
and Setts 

Re-construction of Tramways 

Residence, Wall, 8c. .......ccccccccccces 


Portiand Cement, &c 

Supply and Erection of Warming Appara- 
tus at the Workhouse 

Water Supply Works, Castletownbere 

Bricks, Retorts, &c. 


Sewer (18-in.), Chester-street 
Additions to Workhouse 
Kerbing, Broken Stone, &c. 
Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. Thir- 
teen Streets 
Warehouse Shed, Halifax 
Additions to School of Art 
*Improvements in Drainage of Schools.... 
Girder Bridge, Pond Hill 
Four Residences, Corwen 
*Broken Granite . 
Re-construction of Bridge over Briare 


Railway 
Rochdale Corp. ...... 


A. Freedman 
Halifax Corporation .. 


Bexley Local Board .. 

Wigan Corporation .. 

Kilbolin (Ireland) 
Union 

East Indian Railway.. 

Carrick - on - Shannon 
Union 


.| Castletown U.R.S.A. 


Ulvester Gas & Water 
Committee 

Sunderland Corp. .... 

Carlow Union 

Marylebone Vestry .. 

Swinton & Pendlebury 
Local Board 


Nottingham Corp. .... 

Westminster Union .. 

Sheffield Corporation 

R. D. Roberts 

Norfolk County Council 
Loiret (France) Prefec- 


Caledonian Ry. Co. .. 


Tt Wa ansstaevsens 


S. Veale 


Ww. 

P. 

G. D. Bellamy 
do. 

T. Farrell 


John Staeker 

C. H. Elford 

Henry Seaver 

Young & Mackenzie.. 


Robert Walker 
Wynn 


E. Reeve Boulter .... 
Heaton & Ralph 


Mr. O’ Hanlon 


Jno. Swan 
Official F 


Mr. Pinfold 
J. Farrar 
Arthur Brown 
Jno. Waldram 
F. C. Wike 


Strain, Robertson, & 
Thomson 


| Tenders 
| to be 
\delivered. 


Wilson & Moxham.... | 
| 


is POE. « ddivwccctied | 











CONTRACT S—Cozttinwed. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 





*Underground Urinal 


Lambeth Vestry 


Additions to Horse Hospital, Manchester| Manchester, Sheffleld, 


*Works, Materials, &c. 
Making-up, Kerbing, Paving, Channelling 
&c. (seven road) 
Offices, Birsemore, Aboyne 


y 
Laying, &c. Water Mains (3,460 yds.).... 


Pipe Sewers, &c. Sketty 


*Granite Kerb, Stoneware Pipes, Brick 


i Rubbish 


Main Sewer Extension (two contracts).... 


& Lincs. Ry. Co. 
Kensington Vestry.... 


Exmouth and District 
Waterworks Co 
Swansea R.S.A. 


Barton - upon - Irwell 
Union R.S.A. 





Bridge over the Lower Scheldt, Belgium} Ghent Prov. Gov: .... 


Cast-iron Pipes (85 tons) 
Wrought-iron Galvanised Pipes, &c 


Bootle Corp 
do 


*Heating and Hot-water Supplies, &c. ....;| Coventry Corp. Jobeak 


*Intercepting Sewers 
* Water Supply Works 
Twenty-four Houses 
School Buildings (775 children) 
*Construction of Underground Urinal .... 
*Alterations at Workhouse, 
PUES S ob ive'e'd'c ct davecosudeccoMiles bbiss 


Hospital 


Manchester Corp. .... 
Tipperary Union .... 
Kendal Co-op. Soc. .. 
Walsall Sch. Bd. .... 
Borough of West Ham 


ay Wy OES 52 60 4 4 § 06 wwe 6gh cocgecces rs 5B 


Bridge, Kinharrachie 
Enlargement of School Building, Sholing, 
Southampton 
*New Schools 


Construction and Erection of Precipitating} 


Tanks, Roads, Drains, & 

Paving Setts, Road Metal, Cement, &c... 

Additions to Two School Buildings 

*Second Portion Parcels Office, 

Pleasant 

Reservoir and Water Supply Works, 
Bishop's Castle, Salop 

Hydraulic Machinery, Permanent \V 
Material (large contract) 

De IE I ' wid-ddédus dcceedeeawenge 

Cast-iron Pipes 


*Chrysanthemum House, Finsbury-park .. 
Five Houses, Victoria-avenue, Leeds .... 


Forming, Paving, &c. Roads, Ford Park 


Building Estate, Mutley, Plymouth.... 
River Wall, Belfast 
Cast-iron Pipes 4,000 yds.).........-eeeeee. 


Mount 


St. Mary Extra and 
Hound Sch. Bds..... 
Walthamstow Sch. Bd. 


Walsall Corp. ........ 
Blackburn Cor 
Sedgley Sch. Bd. .... 


Com. of H. M. Works 
Clun U.S.A 


Korachi, India 
Surbiton Impt. Com. 
Jassy (Roumania) 

Municipality 
LondonCountyCouncil 
Mr. Hobson 








Trustees of the Port of | 





| Architect, Surveyor, 
or Engineer. 


Oficia Z- 





J. Thomas 


Rawlence & Squarey 


do. 
Spalding & Cross .... 
J. Allison 
Strype & Comber .... 
John Hutton 
Bailey & McConnal .. 
Lewis Angell 


Chas. Pertwee 
W. Lewis 


Mitchell, 
Gutteridge 
W.A. Longmore .... 


R. H. Middleton 
J. B. McCullum 
A. P. Brevitt 


Offi cial 


Edward Jackson 
Oficial 


Alton Bazeley 
R. Watts 





R. 1... BamGoeds. o<cctee 


Tenders 


to b 


3 


delivered. 
a 


Feb. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


9 


~ 
a 
. «S 


- 26 
i. oe 


do. 
do. 





St. Alban’s Union .... 
Kibworth Beauchamp 
& Kibworth Harcourt 
United Boards 
Cumberland C.C. .... 
Westminster Vestry .. 
LondonCountyCouncil 


Sewers, &c : ; 
Lychgate Building, &c. Leicester 


Fireproof Floors, &c. Carlisle 
*Works, Materials, &c : ; 
*Repairing, &c. Hammersmith Bridge.... : 
*Road Works Lewisham Bd, of Wks 
Hot-water Apparatus, &c’ at Infirmary ../ Burnley Union 
Sewerage Works and Laying about Eleven 
Miles of Pipe and other Sewers Walton-le-Dale L. B. 
Cast-jron Pipes and Sewerage Ironwork 
(No. 3 Contract) ; : 
Additions to Chapel, Treharris T 
Widening of Brick Bridge, West Drayton) G. W. R. Co. . 
*Drying Closets . West Ham Union .... 
*Articles and Materials St. Mary (Battersea) 
Vestry 
Hammersmith Vestry 








* Works and Materials 


—— —_—_____ ee 


*Works, Materials, &c. Home R. E, Dist.; War Department .... do. 








| Otley Gas Co. ........ Baa | do. 


| 
do. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 





Applica- 
jtions to 
| be in. 


Salary. 


j 
i 





*Sanitary Inspector 
Road Surveyor 
Road Surveyor 

*Surveyor’s Assistant 

*Sanitary Inspector 

*Sanitary Inspecior 





*Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ....| Epsom Local Board.. 
Civil Engineer, St. John’s, Newfoundland The Municipal Council 





_ By whom Advertised. | 
| 


| 
| Hackney Bd. of Wks. | 35s. rislng to sos 
| Norfol ad | 104. 
Horsham Highway Bd.) 15 

West Bromwich Corp. | 100/. rising to r2o0/..... 
| Hammersmith Vestry | 2/7. 5S. .....cceccccecee 
' Chelsea Vestry 


} 
4 








Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 


Contracts, pp. iv., Vi. and Viii. 


Public Appointinents, p. Xx. 











PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED.—The’ partnership of 
Messrs.. Worthington & Elgood, architects, of Man- 
chester, in consequence of the recent severe illness 
of Mr.’ J. G. Elgood, has been determined by 
mutual consent, as from December 31, 1892. The 
practice hitherto conducted by ‘‘ Worthington & 
Elgood”’ will in future be carried on by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Worthington and his son, Mr. Percy Scott Worth- 
ington, under the style of ‘‘ Thomas Worthington & 
Son.” 

PuBLIC WorkKS, HALIFAX.—On the 2oth inst. 
Mr. Walton, of the Local Government Board, held 
an enquiry at the Halifax Town Hall relative to the 
application of the Corporation to borrow £100,000 
for gasworks extension. The proposed extension 
will be on a site adjoining the present works, on the 
western side of the Hebble. There was no opposi- 
tion. A further inquiry was held as to the applica- 
tion of the Corporation to borrow £14,000 for sewage 
disposal. The scheme, explained by Mr. Escott, 
Borough Engineer, is for dealing with the sewage in 
collecting and settling tanks. There was no opposi- 
tion here also. 

THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—The English iron 
trade, on the whole, does not exhibit any appreciable 
alteration. In the Cleveland district pig-iron prices 
are depressed, but rates for Scotch makers’ iron 
show - a_ hardening tendency. . Finished iron, 
generally, is in but limited inquiry ; but the tinplate 
branch continues to experience an improving 
demand. Steel is only in poor request. Ship- 


_ builders and engineers continue irregularly engaged. 


The coal trade is not very active.—/ron. 

CONTOUR MAP OF LONDON.—We have received 
from Mr. Stanford a new contoured map of the 
County of London. ‘The contour lines are taken at 
intervals of 25 ft. in height, the lowest being 25 ft. 
above the ordnance sea level datum. All the level 
land lying below the lowest contour is distinguished 
by a dark brown shade. The contour lines are 
drawn thick and plainly visible, with a partial effect 
of relief obtained by drawing the lines white towards 
the upper and left hand side and dark where the 
declivity fronts the other way, thus giving in a 
general way a partially pictorial representation of 
the changes of level. Architects and engineers will 
not care about this ; it no doubt makes the principle 
of contouring more popularly intelligible, but the 
question is whether a contoured map is a thing ever 
l?kely to come into popular use. However, this is 
a new method of showing contours, and may have 
been worth trying. 


THE ‘‘ Driguic”’ BLOTTING PAPER.—We have 
received from Messrs. Spicer Bros. a sample case of 
this blotting paper, which is claimed to be the most 
absorbent made. It is certainly much better than 
what is ordinarily made especially for blotting pads. 
On many of these latter, samples of which come round 
to us every year, the blotting paper forming the 
pads is so ineffectual as to preclude its use for any- 
thing but a very occasional correspondence. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. J. R. Veall, 
architect, Wolverhampton, has been appointed a 
Surveyor for the diocese of Lichfield, under the 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. — 
The Bodleian Curators of the University of Oxford 
have instructed Mr. Morgan Williams, of Messrs. 
Morgan Williams & King, of 39, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, to report on the proposed electric 
lighting of the buildings under their control. 


——+>+—___ 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Sydney Vacher on 
** The Small Suburban House.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. As S. Butterworth on *‘ The Disposal of Town Refuse 
by Burning, and the Application of the Heat thereby 
Generated.” 7.30 p.m. 

. Society of Arts (Howard Lectures).—Professor W. C. 
Unwin on ‘‘ The Development and Transmission of Power 
from Central Stations.” III. 8 p.m. 

Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters Hall).— 
7-45 p-m. : 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 28. 

St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Annual Meeting. 
2.30 p.m. 

MonpDaAY, JANUARY 30. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Arthur 
Cawston on “The Advisability of Undertaking the Im- 
provements of the London Streets under a Comprehensive 
Plan.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., 
will deliver his Third Lecture for Session 1892-93 : Subject, 
‘What is Architecture, and how can it be Advanced?” 


8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Boia 
Fleming, M.A., F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Practical Measurement 
of Alternating Electrical Currents.” I. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.{1) Mr. H. F. Collins 
on ‘‘Smelting Processes for the Extraction of Silver and 
Gold from their Ores.” (2) Mr. J. W. Malcolmson on 
** The Erection of Silver-Lead Smelting Works in Mexico.” 


p.m. 
British Museum.—Miss Emily Penrose on ‘The Daily 





Life of the Athenians.” I. 2.30 p.m. 











Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers).-- 
Sir Douglas Galton on “ Ventilation, Warming and 
Lighting.” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—(1) The Rev. J. J. 
Raven on “‘ The Relation of Camboricum to other Roman 
Stations” ; (2) Mr. J. L. André on ‘‘St. John the Baptist 
in Art, Legend, and Ritual.” 4 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—({1) Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen on “‘ Pre-Norman Crosses at Otley, Yorkshire” ; 
(2) Mr. Cecil Davis on ‘* Royal Visits to Wandsworth 
from early times.”” 8 pm. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. W. Key on “‘ The Purification of 
the Air Supply to Public Buildings and Dwellings.” 
8 p.m. “ 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
North London Railway Works, Bow-road, E. Train 
leaves Fenchurch-street at 1.47 p.m. 

St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Mr. E. Bell, F.S.A., 
on ‘* The Origin and Use of the word ‘ Triforium.’” 
7-30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
Ordinary meeting. 8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland (Dublin).— 
Meeting in the New Hall, 35, Dawson-street. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Professor Aitchison, A.R.A,, 
will deliver his Fourth Lecture for Session 1892-93: 
Subject, ‘‘What is Architecture, and how can it be 
Advanced?” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiqguaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Forty - sixth 
annual general meeting. 7.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. Louis Parkes on ‘‘ Water Supply, Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Alexander Siemens on 
‘* Theory and Practice in Electrical Science.” 9 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Howard Lectures).—Professor W. C. 
Unwin on “‘ The Development and Transmission of Power 
from Central Stations.” IV. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Annual general 
meeting (continued). Mr. William Matthews will give a 
description of the Pumping Engines and Water-softening 
Machinery at the Southampton Water Works. 7.3q p.m. 


—__+~>4+—__— 
RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


2,814.—Roors: F. J. D. Hullinghorst.—The aim of 
this invention is to enable the shingle to be fixed on a roof 
or upright without any external holes or fastenings. This 
is rages ogee by making a raised or convex part in the 
body of the shingle, which may be preferably worked into 
an ornamental pattern, but may be of any suitable design. 
Across the lower end of the raised or convex part at the 
back of the shingle is fastened a plate with a slot, and at 
the other or upper end a hole is made. The slot is made 
to slide over the screw hook or nail fixed into the w 
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work of the roof. The upper part of the shingle is secured 
by another fastening passed through the hole previously 
mentioned, which also forms a fixing for the next slot to 
slide over. 

3,201.—STAIR Treaps: D. Halpin.—This invention 
relates to an improved construction of treads for stairs, 
whereby the wearing surfaces are rendered of a gritty 
nature to afford effectual frictional contact with the feet, 
and thus prevent slipping. The treads are made of slabs 
or blocks of wood, mill-board, papier-maché, on other 
similar material, in which are formed holes, recesses, or 
grooves, filled in with a compound consisting of sand, 
emery, ground pumice, or other similar gritty material 
mixed with a more or less adhesive material, as resin, 
pitch, &c. By the action of the feet this compound is 
continually conveyed to a greater or less extent from the 
holes on to the surface of the tread as this wears away, and 
thus maintains this in a permanently gritty condition. 
These slabs may either form the permanent treads of the 
stairs, or may be fixed on the permanent treads. 

15,715.—WinDows: S. Kirk.—This invention relates to 
improvements connected with window sashes and frames, 
and consists in an arrangement of compound sliding and 
hinged sashes, whereby the danger of cleaning outsides of 
ordinary sliding sash windows is removed. The following 
advantages are claimed :—{1st) The hinged sash when 
closed against the sliding sash forms an. ordinary 
sliding sash suspended by cords and sash weights 
in the window frame, and presents the same external 
and internal appearance. (2nd) By a novel form of 
‘‘rebated ” grooved and tongued joint the hinged sash 
closes against the sliding sash perfectly weather and 
draught tight. (3rd) When the hinged sash is opened, 
or removed entirely, the sliding sash is secured from 
sliding violently upward by the action of the sash 
weights falling by means of a lock of novel construc- 
tion, which also secures the hinged sash when closed 
to the sliding sash. (4th) By the introduction vertically 
between the sliding sashes of a T-shaped ‘‘ bead” lining 
piece an efficient grooved guide is formed for the sliding 
sashes on their inner sides, and the sliding sashes 
can be recorded by the removal of only one portion 
of this partition bead. (5th) By the formation in the bead 
of the window frame of a cavity above the top of the upper 
sliding sash, into which cavity the lower sash can be 
pushed up, the upper sash being pulled down, the hinged 
portion opens clear of the lower sash. This cavity may be 
utilised for ventilation. 

18,463.—CLamps: J. H. Ash.—This invention relates 
to plumber’s clamps for holding and supporting a pipe, 
cock, or fitting during the process of wiping a joint, and 
the object is to provide a clamp efficient, convenient of 
operation, light, simple, and capable of being packed ina 
small space. It consists of a clamp composed of two 
members, which are adapted to be pivotally connected 
together and grip the pipe between them, the free ends of 
the members being constructed to be fastened in a proper 
relation, and form a support for the clamp. 

18,663.—JAmBs: MM. Classen.—This invention relates to 
improvements in jambs for doors and windows, and its 
object is to provide an adjustable cushion-jamb for doors 
and windows, adapted to fit closely to exclude the air, and 
to prevent a door or window binding by reason of swelling 
of the parts or the like. The invention consists in the 
construction and novel combination and arrangement of the 
parts, and can only be understood by reference to the 
drawings contained in the specification. 

19,267-—WaALL DECORATION : G. Howard.—The object 
of this. invention is to produce a highly ornamental and 
effective covering for walls, ceilings, &c., at comparatively 
small cost. The surface to be decorated is first painted, or 
otherwise coloured, to any desired colour or tint. The 
surface so coloured is then covered with a piece of lace, 
preferably ‘‘ Nottingham lace,” of any desired colour, the 
lace being affixed to the surface by means of size, or by 
stretching on a frame, or other suitable means, so that the 
lace shall lie evenly on the surface to be covered. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


January 9.—406, L. Gough, Draught Preventer.—42s5, 
G. Burge, Cement Kilns.—450, C. Lohmann, Door Bells 
or Alarms. 

January 10.—459, T. Deuxberry, Fall Pipe.—460, W. 
Green, Hydraulic Main Cocks.—484, J. Brown and J. 
Curry, Bricks, Blocks, or Stones for Building Purposes, 
without rning.— 501, W. Thompson, Construction of 
Building Walls, and Sheet Metal Coverings therefor.—508, 
J. Bloomfield, Plaster.—515, J. Day, Water Closets.—522, 
G. Robertson, Heating and Cooking Stoves.—s523, C. 

wngley, Wood Blocks for Flooring, &c.—536, L. Gelston, 

w or Metal covered Buildings, &c.—537, C. Foottit, 
Wer Eanks.—s42, T. Fagg, Window Holders, &c. 

January 11.—--588, G. Sparrow, Water Pipes, unburstable 
' frost.—602, F. Hayward, Line Holder for use of Brick- 
yers or Masons.—616, T. Houghton, Sashes and Frames. 
-635, W: Pattenden and A. Rindesland, Windows Sashes 
ad Frames.—657, J. Wallace, Saws. 

January 12.—678, J. Weil and others, Non-bursting 
‘ater Pipe and Unbreakable Gas Pipe.—684, W. Clarkson, 
aught or Weather Excluder.—679, J. Green and W. 
tes, Gullies, Traps, and Syphons.—7o02, A. Wright, 
letal Laths.—709, E. Pim, Heating Stoves, Fireplaces, 
« Grates.—718, W. Simpson, Glue Brushes.—720, B. and 
! Dicksee, Drain and other Pipes, and Flushing Cisterns. 
~734, W. Payne, Evaporating Troughs for Heating Pipes 
o Greenhouses. —743, J. Cathrein, Door Bolts. 

January 13.—770, C. Carrington, Panelling of Walls and 
Cilings.—774, R. Yorke, Water,'Gas, or other Pipes.— 
8a, J. Moore and others, Construction of Lead or other 
Ppes to prevent their bursting.—336, H. Hughes, Stained- 
gass Panels. ‘ ; 

January 14.—849, W. Griffiths, Disinfectant Paints.— 
80, J. Holt, Pumps for Actuating the Syphons of Flushing 
Csterns for Water Closets, &c.—872, G. Farr, Safety 
Uindow Sash.—887, J. Pigott, Tools and Tool Holders. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


20,233, A. Allen, Traps for Water Closets. — 22,784, 
}. Gaskell and W. Robinson, Artificial Stone, Bricks, Tiles, 
&:.—23,131, B. Brearley, Panels for Painting and Decora- 
tive Purposes.—23,235, O. Owen, Utilisation of Slate.— 
23645, G. Pearce, Sawing and Boring Timber. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


4,088, G. Leicht, Connecting or Fastening Together 
Building Stones or Slabs for the Formation of Walls.— 
4,281, W. Sheards, Tools employed in Working Wood, such 
a Planes, Spokeshaves, &c.—4,751, A. Bromley, Open 
Fire Grates.— 4,790, T. Robinson, Self-acting Cross-cut 
Saw Benches.—9,209, R. Astley, Construction of Fireproof 
Floor$.—20,593, F. Rose, Automatic Disinfecting Appara- 
tus for Seats of Closets, &c. 








SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JANUARY 16.—By EZlliott, Son, & Boyton: 8, Great 
Portland-st., Oxford-st., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 50/., r. 300/,, 
3,000/, 

JANUARY 17.—By White, Berry, & Taylor: 180, Sloane- 
st., Chelsea, u.t..16 yrs., g.r. 87/., 1,660/7.—By Humdert, 
Son. & Flint: \.g.r. of rord., Savernake-rd., &c., Haver- 
stock Hill, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 3¢. 10S., 2,0207.—By C. P. 
ey : 14 and 16, Coutts-rd., Mile End, u.t. 44 yrs., g r. 
9f., 3454 

JANUARY 18.—By Weston & Son: 1 to 6, Seneca-rd., 
Brixton, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 36¢., 935/.; 10 to 20 (even), 
Dillwyn-rd., Sydenham, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 30/., 390¢. 5 22, 
24, and 26, Dillwyn-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 12/., 170d. ; 26 to 
37, Gloucester-rd., Ilford, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 36/., 6852.5 40 
to 45, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 18/., 3607.5 17, 
Osborne-ter., Clapham, u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 7/. 10S., r. 434, 
260/. ; 19, Osborne-ter., u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 7/. 10s., 255¢. ; 
17, Richmond-ter., u.t..35 yrs., g.r. 72. 10S., r. 45¢., 2902. 5 
22, 33, and. 34, Richmond-ter., u.t. 35 yrs., g-r. 32., 9407. ; 
i.g.r. of 15¢., Richmond-ter., u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 2/., 240/.—By 
Geo. Head & Co.: l.g.r. of 1492. 12s., Upper Hamilton- 
ter., St. John’s Wood, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 4¢. 25., 2,49074. 5 
f.g.r. of 252., Hill-rd., reversion in 7 yrs., 8307; 9, Cun- 
ningham-pl., Maida Vale, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 1o/., r. god., 
980/. ; ga, Gloucester-pl., Marylebone, u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 
t10/., r. 240/., 1,200¢. ; 77, Gloucester-pl., u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 
tooé., r. 250¢., 1,400/. 5 32, Beaumont-st., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 
28/., r. 95¢., good. ; 20 and 21, Newcastle-st., Strand, part f. 
and part |., for 765 yrs., no g.r., r.. 375¢., 7,500/.—By S. 
Walker and Runtz: 36, Single-st., Mile End., u.t. 38 yrs., 
g.r. 12. 15S., 1552. ; 61 and 63, Fellowes-st., Kingsland, u.t. 
13 yrs., g.r. 4¢., 200/.; 3, Hemsworth-st., Hoxton, u.t. 
17 yrs., g.r. 4¢. 48., tool.; 19, Ivy-lane, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 
82., 1154.—By Chesterton & Sons: 63 to 69 (odd), Fulham 
Palace-rd., Hammersmith, f., r. 1652., 2,660/. 

JANuARY 19.—By H. /. Bliss & Sons: 1, St. James’s- 
villas, Clapton, u.t. go yrs., g.r. 7/7. 10s., 5652.3 9 to 19 
(odd), Code-st., Bethnal-green, 1 to 9, White’s-ct., and 
1 to 13, Butler’s-bldgs., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 1054, 1,500/. ; 
3 and 5 to 14, St. John-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 334, 3,160/. ; 
15 to 21 and 21a, St. John-st., u.t. 80-yrs., g.r. 254. 10s., 
2,3207. ; 2 to 12 (even), Hare-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 362., 
2,285/. ; 14, Hare-st., and 3a and 4, St. John-st., u.t. 67 yrs., 
g.r. 112. 6s., 1,000/.; 16 to 28 (even), Hare-st., u.t. 67 yrs. g.r. 
32/., 2,780/. ; 28aand 30, Hare-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 9¢., 8207. ; 
40, Hare-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 5¢., 550¢. ; ** The Barley Mow” 
beer-house, Hague-st., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 26¢., 340/.—By 
Newbon & Co.: f. building site, Sale-st., Bethnal-green, 
area 2,180ft., 4107. ; four plotsof f. land, Pelham-rd, Ilford, 
482. ; four plots of f. land, Buckingham-rd., 442. ; 36, Canon- 
bury-sq., Islington, u.t. 9 yrs., g.r., 10¢., 200/. 5 14 and 16, 
Marquess-rd., Canonbury, u.t., 52 yrs., g.r., 20/., goo; 48 
and so, Lansdowne-rd., Notting Hill, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r., 30¢., 
800/.; 244, Hoxton-st., Hoxton, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r., 20/., — 
By Stimson & Sons : 32, Crofton-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 73 
yrs., g.r. 82., r. 40¢., 355¢.; 1 and 5, Luxor-st., u.t. 72 yrs., 
g.r. 12/., 520/.; 6 and 7, McKerrell-rd., Peckham, u.t. 72 
yrs., g.r. 1o¢., 4502.3 15 and 17, Tilson-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
62., 250¢. ; 143, Tabard-st., Southwark, f. r. 40/., 4607.5; 31 
and 32, Henry-st., f., 250¢.5 43 to 51 (odd), Gray-st., 
Blackfriars, f., 1,5407.—By /. Vaylor: 2 to 8 (even), Hill- 
st., Canning Town, u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 15¢., 1452. 

JANUARY 20.— By Collett & Co.: 42, Colville-ter., 
Bayswater, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 167., r. 70/., 5o0/. ; 2, Alcester- 
rd., Wallington, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 82. 1os., r. 40/., 3407. 

[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (coztismed). 
Greenheart, B.G. 3 we Walnut, Italian ..  0/0/3$ 0/0/7 
ton o9g/o/o o/o/o 
Teak, E.I. ...load 9/10/o 15/0/o METALS. 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/3 2/6 | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Ash, Canada load 2/1to/o 4/o/o} land ........ ton 2/3/10$ o/o/o 
BGM, GOs cccteces 3/s/o 4/10/0 Bar, Welsh, in 
Elm, do. ........ 3/10/0 4/15/0| lLondon..... -«- 5/17/6 6/o/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/10/o 3/ro/o o. do. at works 
Oak, do.......+++ foo §/s/o ae 5,7/6 §/10/o 
COROGR. ccnecocs s/1o/o 7/0/o| Do. Staftordshire, 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/o 3/10/o} in London...... 6/o/o 6/10/o 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10o/o s/o/o| COPPER—British, 
Lath, D'ntsic, fath s/o/o 6/o/o cake and ingot 49/0/o 49/s/o 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 7/o/o Best selected .. So/o/o o/o/o 
Deals, Finland Sheets, strong.. 59/0/0 o/o/o 
end & rst std 100 7/1ro/o ro/o/o Chili, bars ...... 45/13/9 46/1/3 
Do. 4th & 3rd .. 7/10o/o 8/o/o| YELLOWMETALIb 0/0/54 0/0/53 
Ee, Be owesee 6/1o/fo B8/o/o| LE A D—Pig, 
St. Petersburg, Spanish...... ton 9/17/6 9/18/9 
ist yellow .... 10/10/o r4/10/o English com. 
Do. 2nd yellow.. 8/10/o 9/10/o WOR. sccosese 9/17/6 x0/o/o 
Do. white ...... 9/10/00 9/t10/0 Sheet, English, 
Swedish ........ ql10o/o 16/o/o 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
White Sea...... 8/1o/o 17/o/o andupwards.... tI1/s/o o/o/o 
Canada, Pine 1st 21/0/o 27/to/o WAGs. «6006s % 11/15/o o/o/o 
Do. do, 2nd .... 15/0/0 17/o/o| ZINC — English 
Do. do. 3rd &c. 7/10/o ro/o/o ROE oo cc vces ton 22/o/o o/o/o 
Do. Spruce, 1st 8/1o/o 11/o/o Vieille Mon- 
Do. do. 3rd & ee 22/1t0/o o/o/o 
ONG 500 devcke 6/to/o 8/o/o| TIN—Straits.. ... 92/17/6 93/7/6 
New Brunswick 6/10/o 7/10/o Australian ...... 93/10/o 94/o/o 
Battens, all kinds 3/10/0 15/10/o English Ingots.. 94/10/o 9s/o/o. 
Flooring boards, DEROR sé sccctdes 93/10/0 94/o/o 
sq., §& in. prep. Billiton ...... - 93/5/0 93/10/0 
tga sansoeses fei one 
are o/7/0 0o/1o/o 
Other qualities— ab o/7/ OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 3% 4% | Linseed ...... ton 18/17/6 19/o/0 
Honduras, ..&c /3% /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 26/10/00 o/o/o 
agnomnay. Cuba [43 /6% | Do. Ceylon ...... 2s/o/o o/ojo 
St. omingo, Palm, Lagos...... 27/o/0 ofofo 
cargo av. /4 2/o | Rapeseed, English 
Mexican do. do. /4 is BE vn oo atieeh ace s/o ~ ofofo 
Tobasco do. do. /4% /7 | Do. brown ...... 23/10/o ofo/o 
Honduras do. .. / /64 | Cottonseed ref.... 21/o/o o/o/o 
Box, Turkey ton ilo 13/o/o } Oleife ............ 20/10/o 21/o/o 
Rose, Rio ........ 1o/o/o 20/o/o | Lubricating, U.S 4/ofo  s/ofo 
BORER fecccccecce g/o/o 18/o/o| Do. refined ...... s/10/o 12/o/o 
Satin, St. Do TAR — Stockholm 
SOD ccc avens ft. ofo/6 o/1/3 barrel o/17/6 0/18/6 
Porto Rico...... o/o/7 0/1/6 Archangel ...... 0/12/6 ofo/o 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.] 


ALDERSHOT.—<Accepted for alterations to the ‘‘ Bank Tavern,” 
Grosvenor-road, Aldershot. Mr. Stanley Parker, architect, 427, 
Edgware-road, W. ;— 

Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershot .........++. ee “450 0 O 





CARLTON (Notts).—For ya pabaony &c., main road, Carlton, 
fe) 


Notts, for the Carlton-in-the-Willows Local Board. Mr. R. Whit. 
ame Surveyor :— 

awley & Son ...... £479 4 6| Cope & Raynor ...... £316 16 2 
Bell & BOE Sacddcouees 407 10 6/| A Key (accepted) .... 241 9 2 
Hi. ViGRGUE..sacecacecs 10 11| J. Attemboro ........ 235 19 4 


304 
[Qnantities by the surveyor. ] 





DARTFORD.—Accepted for alterations and repairs to Cla 
Croft, Dartford Heath, for Mr. S. Smith :— . " jens 
F. W. DicKims, Tolimgtom ...cccccccascccecies - £250 0 Oo 





GUILDFORD.—For draining, levelling, metalling, and maki 
good the following roads on the Guildford Park Estate, Ganer ine 
Borough, viz.: (1) Denzil-road (part of) ; (2) Guildford Park-road 
(part of); (3) Genyn-road ; (4) Ludlow-road; and (s) Laying surface 
water drains in the continuation of the Denzil and leding roads, for 
the Corporation of Guildford. Mr. F. T. Maltby, Borough Sur- 











veyor :— 

, Contract No. 2. 
S. Atkins ............ £290 o 0|G. A. Franks, Guild. 
Robert Smith ........ See. @ @1 . SHO sssiidenccncée 159 I0 oO 
S. Kavanah .......... 184 6 4 * Accepted. 

Contract No. 2. 
S. Atkins ee eeccegeces £280 o o|G. A. Franks, Guild- 
Robert Smith ........ 264 0 0 gi RURAL Stats £166 0 oO 
S. Kavanah .......... 202 I2 5 * Accepted. 

Contract No. }. 
S. Atkins ........6:.0. £175 0 ofG. A. Franks, Guild- 
Robert Smith ........ I25 0 0 DOP .ciansivdddenke £94 10 o 
S. Kavanah .......... 104 3 * Accepted. 

Contract No. 4. 
S. ASKING oo. ..cecece 4375 © 0|G..A. Franks, Guild. 
Robert Smith ........ SS. . 9 OH SAP on cevei cviiwce 4237 0 o 
Se ROVGMRM: 6 «cc cceces 248 4 * Accepted. 

; Contract No. §. 
S. Atkins........66..6. £75 © o|G. A. Franks, Guild- 
a BRavamalt.....<ccccee aS ae Ll2 0 Oo 
Robert Smith.......... 100 * Accepted. 








HUNTLY (N.B.).—Accepted for additions and alterations to th 
' Gordon Arms” Hotel, for Mrs. Grant. Mr. F. D. Robertson, 
architect, Keith :— : 


Masons’ work.—Messrs. R. & J. Mitchell ........ 7 
Carpenters’ work.—James Pirie ..............000. 
Slaters’ work.—Alex. Barclay ............ 0. .ccece ¢ Total— 


Plasterers’ work.—John Logie 

Plumbers’ work.—John Wilson ............-.00- 

Painter and Glazier.—Alex. Robertson .......... J 
(All of Huntly.) 





LEITH (N.B.).—Accepted for new epidemic war 
ae Ps = ee Memorial Cottage Bt Py ‘te 
rustees (the gift of Mr. George Kynoch, of 
D. Robertson, architect, Keith = , Se ee 
Masons’ work.—Thos. Stewart, Keith .......... 7 
Carpenters’ work.—G. & R. Cameron, Keith.... 
Slaters’ work.—A. & R. Wright, Keith.......... 
Plasterers’ work.—George McKay, Keith 
Plumbers’ work.—(Not accepted yet) 
Painters’ work.—(Not accepted yet) ............ 
Heating Engineer.—John Taylor, Aberdeen.... | 


Total— 
£1,200. 











LONDON.—For making up and paving William-street, f 
Fulham Vestry. Mr. W. Sykes, Surveyor, Town Hall,’ Walhors 


Green :— 
Paving. 

Road- York, Ada- Vic- Stew- Impe- 

way. mant, — art’s. rial. 
G. Whimpey ............ S7S -- 385 0 .. SB = —_ oe 
Nowell & Robson ...... 593 -- 3I2 O .. 226 1. == — on 
Fo eae 530 «. 325 10 wn — 5 ~ _ 
Rogers 2 chen gopoas 623 -. 300 O.. =. = — — 
MEOWIOM CE CO, oc cc cccccs 559 -- 320 0 .. 288 .. 304 288 .. 27 
PO GR I wecvadsunsécact WS an ai 20. pe 
H. J. Greenham ........ po ae ea . ee see sa wee da Cone ~~ 
Ep ME na bannceeekaneoe 536... — i ew igh ae gage _ 
Serff Brothers .......... 36... — ° +. 253 oe — 
Imperial Stone Co. ...... —. = eo aes 239 








LONDON.—For putting-in foundations for cotta relli 

ge dwellings for 
artisans, near Blackwall-lane, for the London C i 
be ng ne Architect :— eee ae 

. L.. Holloway .-..£4,316 o o| Treasure & Son .... £2,588 
John Mowlem & Co. 3,295 0 o| Lorden & Son...... aa ~ 
Reed, Blight & Co. 3,288 o o | Holloway Brothers 2,439 0 
ws GRE ciciccveds 2,824 16 6| Kirk & Randall.... 2,236 oO 


oo 7° 





} !LONDON.—For the erection ofa Fire Brigade station in Queen’ 
een’s- 

road, New Cross, for the London County C i 

Blashill, Architect :— : ee ee 


J. Allen & Sons ..£15,965 0 o| J. O. Richardson.. 

ee & Co. 15,370 O O 8 L. Holloway gg ° ° 
alaam Bros....... 14,714 0 O . & H. Castle ., 

Holloway Bros. 14,627 0 0 . 13,127 § 11 








LONDON.—For the erection of the Star-lane Schools, West Ham 
E., to accommodate 1,556 children, including cookery and laundry 
— for Ms p ram am School Board. Messrs. J. T. Newman 

acques, 2, ken Court, E.C., Architects to the Board. iti 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— rarer uantitios by 


y 420,987 | Hearle & Farrow ...... 8, 
Motta, G. Fe cccdciccdccs 20,745 | Sharpe, G. ........cc05 ane 
PPP rr Tree 20,718 | Maddison, W. J. ...... 18,530 
ae 20,403 | Gregar & Son® ........ 8 


. . x 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Department 





_L-ONDON.—For new saloon bar and alterations at the “‘ Oxford,” 
Kentish Town-road, for Mr.Thomas Murray. Mr. A. J. Perrian 
architect, 52, St. John’s-villas, Holloway, N. :— % 
Marchant & Hirst............ PE Abc écckctnctaiotes £129 








LONDON.—For back addition, alterations, &c., for M 
Chamberlain, 307, Kentish Town-road, N.W. :— — 
Heatley & Annan ........ 4390 !| Payne 

Marchant & Hirst ........ 285 | 





< LONDON.—Accepted for pulling down and rebuilding the 
atrr Arms,” Highgate-road, for the Camden Brewery 


Oo. i 
Marchant & Hirst 





LON DON.—Acce ted for new shop front, alterations, and 
Srcoratiens at 252, Kentish Town-road, N.W., for Messrs. Norris & 
eal :— 
i ee, Ae a eee £279 0 O 





LON DON.—Accepted for new shop front and exterior work, for 
Mr. A. Chamberlaifh, 307, Kegtish Town-road :— 
EGR GES ei ces ccccesesenidnccwesesécees £207 9 O 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “Dun Cow,’ 
Albany-road, Camberwell, S.E., for Messrs. Cousage & Co., Limited. 
i Alfred J. England, architect, 33, Southampton-street, Strand, 


John Allen & Sons........ £2,585 | H. B. Oldrey .........-0- £2,400 
sould & Brand .......... 2,480 | Spencer & Co.* .......+ » 2,280 
Harris & Wardrop........ 2,447 * Accepted. 





LOWESTOFT (Suffolk).—For internal plumbers’ work, sanitary 
per. and hot-water fitters’ work, to be executed at the Grand 
Hotel, Kirkley, for Mr. John Whaley. Mr. Walter Graves, architect, 


Winchester House, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. uantities 
prepared by Mr. George Francis, Princes-road, Buckhurst Hill :— 
Doulton & Co, ......e.e00. £1,058 | R. A. Marshall ,....4...... £835 
Young & Son ............ 046 | Dent & Hellyer ........ eooe SF 
Bolding & Sons ......+es. 945 | VeTSey ..ccccccccccccscccce SEZ 





—— 
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PUTNEY.—Accepted for constructing sewer and other works in 
Athlone-road, for the Wandsworth District Board of.Works. Mr. 
¥. & Radford, C.E., Surveyor: 

B. Cooke & Co., Sieseehe Wharf, Battersea ...... £530 0 O 





RIPON.—Accepted for the erection of a mechanics’ institute and 
technical school, for the Mechanics’ Institute Committee. Mr. 
George mer architect, St. Helen’s Chambers, Dairygate, York. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Excavating, Draining, ; Abel Trees, Ripon £819 


Brickwork, & Masonry. _| 7 «= 
Ci arpenter & oiner.—J.P. Simpson, Ripon .. 450 0 Oo 
Plastering.—}. Dobson, Hunslet, Leeds........ 1s2 0 0 
Plumbing & Glazing. —W. E. Dixon, Ripon .. 770 0 
Smith & Founder.—B. R. Wigglesworth, Ripon 155 0 Oo 
Slating.—John Baynes, Ripon .........e+eeeeees 82 13 0 
Painting.—Barton & Son, Ripon .......-+e+ee 30 0 O 

Beiencevetader< . £1,765 13 © 





STREATHAM COMMON —Accepted for building house at } 
Streatham Common, for Mr. Arthur Groom. Messrs. E. Guy 
Dawber & Langton Dennis, architects. Quantities by Messrs. 
Stoner & Sons :— 

James Smith & Sons, South Norwood.......... £2,483 0 0 





SWINDON NEW TOWN (Wilts).—Accepted for sewering and 
making up several streets, for the New Town Local Board. Mr 
H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, Public Offices, Regent-circus, New 


Swindon :— 
Dean-street : Thomas Winchombe, Swindon ....£624 10 © 
Theobald-street : Thomas Winchombe, Swindon.. 393 12 0 
Gordon-voad : Thomas Winchombe, Swindon 319 10 O 
Chester-street : Joseph Williams, Swindon ...... 298 18 6 
Birch-street : Free & Sons, os REE SPrEy 481 5 3 
George-street: Free & Sons, PPP rrr r rr 425 13 © 
Maxwell-street: Free & Sons, iD. cessnesees 349 9 2 
Havelock-street : Free & Sons, Bristol .......... 229 16 7 





WEYMOUTH.—For alterations and additions to ** Radipole 


House.” Messrs. Livesay & Crosby, architects and surveyors, 
Bournemouth :— 

Jenkins & Sons .......... £1,884 | Reed, Blight, & Co., Ld., 
TD <ineineseaseed 1,587 | Westminster® .......... £1,300 
Whettam, J. T. .......06. 1,325 * Accepted. 





WORCESTER.—For the erection of the Victoria Institute, for the 
Corporation of Worcester. Messrs. John W. Simpson and E. 
Milner Allen, joint architects, 10, New Inn, Strand, W * Quantities 
by Messrs. Pinks & Watson, 45; Parliament- street, 'S.V — 





De Vere, Bucking- Worcester*...... 24,545 © O 
ham & Co. ...... 


25,913 7 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


is ME cscccocons £28,072 o| B. Whitehouse .. ner ond 713 0 O 
Bromage & Evans.. 27,997 br BE Fo CUE coccesesss 25,420 15 oO 
Heatherly Bros. 27,880 o o| G. F. Smith & Sons 25,100 0 o 
W. King & Son.... 27,040 o o| E. H. Lovatt...... 25,098 0 oO 
Killby & Gayford.. 26,941 o o| C. W. King........ 25,028 14 11 
Taylor Bros. ...... 26,751 6 7} W. Bowers & Co 24,807 0 2 
John Kendrick . 26,401 14 o|}| John Bowen ...... 7154 0 0 
H. Willcocks & Co. 25,921 6 O | J. Wood & Sons, 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








The Builder Cathedral Series 

















1891, 
*;, Canterbury Faz. | *5. Wells May| 9. Norwich Set, 
2. Lichfield Feb.} 6, Exeter Fune| to. Rochester Oct. 
*3. St. Alban’s J/ar.| 7. Salisbury Fuly | 11. Lincoln Nov. 
*4. Peterboro’ Afri/| 8. Bristol Aug.|12.Gloucester Dec. 
1892, 
13. St. Paul's Fan. | 17. Liandafft May | 21..Bangor Sept 
14. Hereford Feb. | 18. Oxford Fune | 22. St. Asaph aint 
15. Chichester J/ar.|19. Southwell $uly|23 Winchester Oct. 
16. Ely April |20. Worcester Axe. | 24. Truro Nov 
25. St. David's Dec. 
1893. 
*26 York Fan. | 28. Chester Mar. | 30. Carlisle May 
27. Ripon Feb. | 29. Manchester Afril | 31. Durham Fune 


*Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, except Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, and 26, which are out Cir; but reprints of the VIEW, PLAN, 
AND DESCRIPTION of ANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST. 
ALBAN’S, PETERBOROUGH, and WELLS can now be had, 
price EIGHTPENCE each, and of YORK, price ONE SHILLING 
and FOURPENCE. Postage and packing extra :—Single sets, 2d. 
or the six sets together, 6d. 





‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” January 28, 1888 (15 in. 
by 11% in.), on stout paper, unfolded, for framing, 6d. ; ; by post, 8d, 





PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 





Registered Telegraphic Address, “THE BUILDER,’ LONDON. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. T. H.—(Thanks).—E. J. S.—(Not within our province).—‘‘A 
Priori.” —(No sort of good can be done by publishing a vague state- 
ment. that. somebody in the profession, we do not know when or 
where, neglected his duty. ‘Similar letters might be written 
about all rofessions).—S. L.—(Does not comply with our require- 
ments).—F. D. R.—(Thanks for cutting) —T. H. G. B.—(Amounts 
should have been given). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 

NOTE. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) amnge have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED 

All communications regarding literary and artistic a should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 4s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... os. 6d, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 

remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable 

to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher 

of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 

before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended 

for the front Page should be in bvyTWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY, 
__ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER- 

SPECIAL. TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 

same must reach the Office before 10 a.m.on WEDNE 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 

MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 

strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
fo the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. /ree of 
charge. \.etters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 

together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLUNIaL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES. { ,, NINEPENCE EACH. 


Post (carefully packed}, 1s. 


W.H.Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 




















Telephone No. 270. 





HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, | 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


Architects’ 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is mpplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of ge Becnger nee Australia, New 
Zealand, India, ee, Ce Ceyicn. 6s. num. Remittances 
(payable to DOU OURDRINIER) should be addressed to 
the Publisher of THE DuuDee. ” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltp. 


ATH, 

FOR ALL THE ‘pRoved KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 





DOULTING FREESTONE. 


_ stone ge: Sige uarries 
‘ is known as the ‘‘ Weather 
THE CHELYNCH Beds,” and is of a_ very 
STONE. crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the must 
durable stones in England. 


THE Is of the same crystalline 
BRAMBLEDITCH 3 nature as the Chelynch Stone, 
STONE but finer in texture, and more 

. suitable for fine moulded work. 

Prices, and every information given, on 


application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 





16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 
HAM HILL STONE, 
The attention of Architects is specially 


invited to the durability and beautiful COLOUR 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. | ADVT. 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament st., 5. W. 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLESAND DIARY, ; 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/x. [Apvr. 





SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


&5, Eas t Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [ ADVT. 








MICHELMORE & REAP 


Manufacturers of 





OLLINGE’S PATENT BING. 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS 


Self-Acting ‘‘ FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every descrigoa 


364, BOROUGH RO 














London: Publisher of ‘‘* THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st. W.C. 









ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, }.B 
PRIcEs REDUCED. sOriaaTIOn, | 


—— 





+ + 


LONDON. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFIN 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 





++ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENIS. 





NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W, 
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ETON AVENUE.—Mr. E. R. Rosson, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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SCALA per FALAZZO MINELLI 
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-NOTE ©? THE ‘DOTTED 
LINE -SHEWS - THE 
-OSITION - OF -A 
MUDERN - BRICK 
PIER.-~ 




















(;SROUND FLOOR 





VENICE. 
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THIRD FLOoor. 























NOTEs*? THE MATERIALS :-USED 
ARE -“rELiOW : BPICK 
AND - WHITIZ MARBLE. 


PLAN. 


4 Shslel (slim ‘yold H)), AF 
June 1892. 
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HOUSE AND OFFICES, BATTLE, SUSSEX.—Mr. Puixip H. 




















